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Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

Sideways shift 

Comrade Ian Donovan’s letter on anti¬ 
imperialism (June 5) still fails to respond 
to the substance of my arguments in 
our exchange of articles, effectively 
shifting sideways onto new grounds in 
support of his views. In particular, he 
fails completely to respond to the point 
in my last article, that my ‘revisionism’ 
produces something closer to the line of 
the Fourth Congress of the Comintern 
than his ‘orthodoxy’. 

He makes three points of substance. 
The first is: “The history of the workers’ 
movement is littered with the withered 
husks of those would-be socialist 
organisations which have tried to 
uncouple ‘socialist transformation’ from 
the duty of consistent opposition to all 
forms of oppression...” 

The short answer to this is that Ian’s 
line, which subordinates working class 
political independence to support for 
various ‘anti-imperialists’, is no more 
than the line of orthodox Stalinism on the 
issue. (Here, as on the party question, the 
Spartacist tradition which Ian inherits was 
deeply infected by American Maoism.) 
The history of the 20th century is littered 
with the human corpses - literally 
millions of them - which this policy has 
produced, together with the destruction of 
mass communist parties: from Shanghai 
to Indonesia, to Iran and Iraq, and so on 
in a dismal list. 

Ian’s second point is an argument 
from Lenin’s polemic against the 
‘imperialist economists’, Bukharin, 
Pyatakov and Bosh (more accurately, 
a Luxemburgist-influenced trend), who 
argued against the slogan of national 
self-determination. Lenin responded that 
the proletariat must be “schooled in the 
struggle for democracy”. 

That the proletariat must fight for 
political democracy is, of course, 
true. That this fight involves public 
opposition to imperialism and the 
subordination of one nation to another 
is also unequivocally true. That this 
requires subordination of the local 
workers’ movement to the local ‘anti¬ 
imperialists’ or a fortiori to their tactics 
by ‘public support’ does not in the least 
follow. The case of the supposedly ‘anti- 
imperialist’ Iranian regime is perhaps the 
most obvious. Ian quotes the Communist 
manifesto : “The communists disdain to 
conceal their views and aims.” De te 
fabula narratur. it is Ian’s policy which 
involves the communists “concealing 
their views and aims” and hiding behind 
nationalism, Islamism, or whatever. 

Ian’s third point of substance is 
that my argument that imperialism is a 
normal feature of capitalism, rather than 
a feature of capitalist decline, requires 
me either to reject Lenin’s view that the 
imperialist powers were incapable of 
fighting progressive wars, or to reject 
Marx’s view that the great powers during 
the period of the French Revolution and 
in his own time were capable of fighting 
progressive wars. 

The supposed dilemma is a false 
one. Marx was perfectly capable of 
seeing that “If money ... ‘comes into 
the world with a congenital blood stain 
on one cheek’, capital comes dripping 
from head to foot, from every pore, with 
blood and dirt” (Capital Vol 1, chapter 
31) and of commenting on the 1857 first 
Indian war of independence: “However 
infamous the conduct of the sepoys, it is 
only the reflex, in a concentrated form, 
of England’s own conduct in India, not 
only during the epoch of the foundation 
of her eastern empire, but even during 
the last 10 years of a long-settled rule. 
To characterise that rule, it suffices to say 
that torture formed an organic institution 
of its financial policy. There is something 
in human history like retribution; and it 
is a rule of historical retribution that its 
instrument be forged not by the offended, 


but by the offender himself “(New York 
Daily Tribune September 4 1857). 
More in Kevin Anderson’s Marx at the 
margins (2010). 

That said, Ian quotes Marx’s 1870 
claim that Bismarck was fighting a 
“war of defence” against France, and his 
celebration of Napoleon I’s conquests as 
continuing the French revolution abroad. 
For the Franco-Prussian war it is quite 
clear that the German defencism of Marx 
and Engels was wrong, and the refusal 
of Liebknecht and Bebel to support the 
war was right. Marx and Engels could 
certainly be simply wrong on such 
questions: I should not need to remark on 
the very notorious “non-historic nations” 
crap from the late 1840s and early 1850s. 
The conquests of Napoleon I are also a 
great deal more ambiguous than Marx 
made them appear in 1852, in order to 
make a rhetorical contrast at the expense 
of Napoleon’s nephew, Louis Bonaparte 

- witness the ease with which the British 
were able to raise up mass, conservative, 
nationalist movements against them in 
Spain, Germany and elsewhere. 

More generally, revolutionary politics 

- politics which aims for the overthrow 
of the state order, in order to “set free the 
elements of the new society with which 
old collapsing bourgeois society itself is 
pregnant” - requires willingness in an 
appropriate case to be defeatist in wars. 
This was as true in 1640, when leaders 
of the English parliamentary opposition 
supported a Scots invasion of England, 
and 1688, when British oppositionists 
called for and supported a Dutch invasion, 
as it was in 1870-71, when Liebknecht 
and Bebel marked themselves out as 
uncompromising opponents of the kaiser 
regime by their opposition to the war; or - 
on the other side - in 1914, when the Social 
Democratic Party of Germany’s collapse 
on the war question led inexorably to the 
Burgfrieden agreement to suspend the 
class struggle (from the workers’ side 
only!) for the duration of the war. It does 
not depend on Lenin’s reasoning on the 
issue. 

Mike Macnair 

Oxford 

Unsourced 

Although one can discuss whether the 
rate of return on capital calculated by 
Thomas Piketty is based on the most 
relevant definitions, the figures that 
Michael Roberts uses to back up the 
claim of a long-term drop in the rate 
of profit seem to my inexpert eye 
(I was trained as a physicist, not an 
economist) to be much more clearly 
problematic (‘Unpicking Piketty’, 
June 5). 

Roberts explains that he prefers a 
much narrower definition of capital 
than Piketty, but he does not explain 
that his sources (the extended Penn 
world tables and the various national 
sources collated by Esteban Maito) 
use this definition when estimating 
the amount of capital present in an 
economy, but use a notion of profit 
(total production minus wages) 
which can only correspond to an 
even broader definition of capital 
than Pike tty’s. Among other things, 
this means that land rent is counted 
as profit, but land is not counted as 
capital, arbitrarily making agrarian 
economies appear more dynamic than 
industrial ones. 

In this respect, it is interesting that 
Maito gives rates of profits for the 
United States which seem to show 
no particular upwards or downwards 
trend, at least since the start of his 
data in 1865 - coincidentally the end 
of the civil war, which (among other 
things) ruined most of the country’s 
truly large landowners. If this left the 
country with a seemingly derisory rate 
of profit (at least by the standards of 
the time), this did not keep American 
industrial capitalists from becoming 
the world’s richest and most powerful. 
Rafael G 
Rome 


Capital error 

Michael Roberts says: “Thus the circuit 
of capital, for Marx, is M-C...P...C’ 
to M’.” This is wrong, but a common 
mistake. In fact, in Capital Vol 2, in 
chapters 1 to 4, Marx goes into great 
detail to demonstrate that the circuit of 
industrial capital is a fusion of the circuits 
of capital in its three forms - money, 
productive and commodity. He also goes 
into considerable detail to show that the 
above circuit within this context is only 
the circuit of newly invested money 
capital. In chapter 1, Marx writes: 

“M...M’ becomes a special form of 
the industrial capital circuit when newly 
active capital is first advanced in the form 
of money and then withdrawn in the same 
form, either in passing from one branch of 
industry to another or in retiring industrial 
capital from a business... M...M’ may be 
the first circuit of a certain capital; it may 
be the last; it may be regarded as the form 
of the total social capital; it is the form of 
capital that is newly invested, either as 
capital recently accumulated in the form 
of money or as some old capital which is 
entirely transformed into money for the 
purpose of transfer from one branch of 
industry to another” (p61). 

As Marx goes on to demonstrate, for 
already functioning capital the circuit is 
rather P...C’-M’. M-C...R That is, the 
circuit begins with the existing productive 
capital (means of production and labour- 
power), which engages in production, 
and thereby creates surplus value. The 
surplus value has already been produced 
at the stage of C, and is merely realised 
in money form when the commodities 
are sold. But, for already functioning 
capital, M’ is not the culmination of this 
cycle. It is only a transient moment within 
it. The cycle of this already functioning 
capital does not close until such time 
as the realised money capital has been 
thrown back into circulation to once more 
buy productive capital, to reproduce that 
consumed at the commencement of the 
cycle. 

As Marx says in Capital Vol 3, chapter 
24, “In the reproduction process of capital, 
the money form is but transient - a mere 
point of transit.” 

In other words, once money capital 
has been invested to buy productive 
capital, it ceases being the starting point 
of the circuit. The requirement of this 
actually functioning capital is that it must 
continue to function as capital, and to do 
so the consumed productive capital must 
be reproduced. If a capital is established 
producing yam, for example, to continue 
to function as such a capital, cotton must 
be continually bought, alongside labour- 
power to spin it, machines must be repaired 
and replaced and so on. The significance 
is that this productive capital, as Marx 
sets out, must have both a qualitative 
and quantitative relation to itself, whilst 
the money capital has only a qualitative 
relation to itself. The productive capital 
has a qualitative relation to itself, in that 
the reproduction process requires that 
the use-values consumed in production 
are reproduced in the shape of the same 
type of use-value. If the reproduction 
process results not in the reproduction of 
cotton or cotton spinners, but in wood 
and joiners, then clearly the capital has 
not been reproduced. But, similarly, if 
100 kilos of cotton was consumed in 
the production process, and was spun 
by 10 workers, then if the reproduction 
process results in only 80 kilos of cotton 
and eight workers, the capital has not been 
reproduced quantitatively. 

That is not the case with money capital. 
It only has to have a qualitative relation to 
itself within this circuit - ie, money capital 
is reproduced as money capital - but the 
quantity of this money capital could be 
different, for the simple reason that within 
the process of reproduction the value of 
the productive capital itself might have 
changed. £100 may be advanced to buy 
cotton at its value, for example, but if 
during the production process, prior to 
the yam being sold, the value of cotton 


falls to £80, then it is only this value, not 
the £100 of money originally advanced, 
that has to be reproduced. The same is 
hue where the value of fixed capital falls 
due to moral depreciation. In this case, 
only £80 of value of cotton is transferred 
into the final product, and realised as 
money capital, but this £80 is enough to 
ensure the reproduction of the 100 kilos 
of cotton, at its new lower value. 

The failure to understand this principle 
is a problem of historic pricing, as 
opposed to reproduction cost valuation. 
But Marx’s position on this is clear and 
he goes on to say in chapter 24: 

“Aside from all accidental interference, 
a large part of available capital is 
constantly more or less depreciated in 
the course of the reproduction process, 
because the value of commodities 
is not determined by the labour time 
originally expended in their production, 
but by the labour time expended in 
their reproduction, and this decreases 
continually owing to the development 
of the social productivity of labour. On 
a higher level of social productivity, all 
available capital appears, for this reason, 
to be the result of a relatively short period 
of reproduction, instead of a long process 
of accumulation of capital.” 

This fundamental aspect of Marx’s 
theory that the value of commodities, 
including those that comprise the 
productive capital, is determined by then- 
current reproduction cost, rather than their 
historic cost (or the labour time previously 
embodied in their production), is also 
spelled out by Marx where he discusses 
this as the basis upon which the rate of 
profit should be calculated. So he writes: 

“The rate of profit must be calculated 
by measuring the mass of produced 
and realised surplus value not only in 
relation to the consumed portion of 
capital reappearing in the commodities, 
but also to this part plus that portion of 
unconsumed but applied capital which 
continues to operate in production. 
However, the mass of profit cannot 
be equal to anything but the mass of 
profit, or surplus value, contained in 
the commodities themselves, and to be 
realised by their sale” (Capital Vol 3, 
chapter 13). 

It’s wrong therefore to describe 
M-C...P...C’-M’ as the circuit of capital, 
because it is only the circuit of newly 
invested money capital. Newly invested 
money capital is a small portion of the 
total accumulated invested capital. Even 
the newly invested money capital arising 
from accumulation of surplus value 
represents a small proportion of the total 
accumulated capital and, as soon as it is 
invested, itself adds to the total mass of 
already functioning capital. 

Arthur Bough 
email 

Bulldoze them 

In recent weeks there has been some 
debate as to whether believers can be 
members of the party or not. That is for 
CPGB members to decide. However, the 
CPGB is not the only group involved in 
revolution. 

As a revolutionary socialist, I think 
that people who believe in god should 
be forewarned that all religious buildings 
after the revolution will be bulldozed 
and replaced with hospitals and decent 
housing for the working class. 

The problem with god and religion is 
that it goes hand in hand with capitalism 
(in god we trust - and the US dollar) and 
monarchy, thus making god an enemy of 
the people. Even the Vicar of Rome does 
not really believe in god’s existence, as is 
proved by his lack of faith as he travels 
around in his bulletproof vehicle. 

Religions create division even within 
the same religion, let alone between 
Christians, Muslims and Jews and others. 
Let’s leave this superstition where it 
should be - in the distant past. Let’s get 
on with the job in hand and get rid of this 
rotten system. 

Now, if you can excuse me, I am off 
to start my present list ready to send to 


Father Christmas. 

Tony Roberts 

email 

Don’t cry 

A worker who had voted for the UK 
Independence Party on May 22 was 
interviewed on BBC and made this 
profound contribution to political 
discourse: “There are too many of 
them”, he said. 

He did not mean too many rich 
people exploiting workers to get richer. 
He meant too many immigrants. Blame- 
game politics is in fashion. Ukip gets 
votes and moves towards a position 
which could produce the nightmare of 
a Tory-Ukip coalition in 2015 - sooner 
if the Liberal Democrats bolt from the 
current coalition. This is a real danger. 

It is as if there had never been a 
Labour government setting up a welfare 
state, never been trade unions, never 
been a World War II, in which Nazism 
moved from blame-game politics to 
mass extermination. 

Labour has let us down. But 
Labour and all of us have a problem 
if a sizable minority, if not a majority, 
are so backward politically that they 
cannot grasp simple facts - such as 
rich people forming new political 
parties don’t benefit poorer people. 
They do benefit their own class. What 
we need is politics where working 
people - employed, jobless, retired 
or on disability - benefit. We face a 
situation where sizable numbers of our 
population are either urban kulaks or 
lumpenised workers. 

On polling day I rounded up some 
pensioner neighbours who had not 
voted for years, and we all voted 
Labour. Originally I intended to vote 
Green, but realised that this is a luxury 
I could not afford. As for the left- 
nationalist No2EU, thankfully their 
pathetic support did not split the anti¬ 
racist vote to any dangerous extent. 

Racist, chauvinistic and xenophobic 
ideas have infected many people who 
do want to save the NHS, do want an 
end to low wages, but don’t see any 
connection with these desirable things 
and voting. Voting for the Labour 
Party as it is now was not to endorse 
their lack of politics, but an effort to 
maximise their vote. Had Labour not 
stood, I would have voted for the Lib 
Dems (if out of the coalition) or Green, 
who are not racist and pro-NHS and 
pro-publicly owned railways. 

The hope now, no matter how 
forlorn, is Labour adopting the living 
wage and a public ownership policy in 
fighting the right. 

Reaction triumphed, but it has 
before. So don’t cry - just fight back. 
Avoid any politics which divide our 
side. 

Rob Jameson 

North Yorkshire 

Ours 

I responded to Frank Grafton’s article, ‘Is 
it our industry?’, when it first appeared 
in 1984. Its republication under the 
headline, ‘Countering illusions’ (June 
5), illustrates that it has lost none of its 
arrogance and pomposity in 30 years. 

Grafton homes in on the miners’ use 
of the word ‘our’, as in ‘our industry’, 
and gives to it meanings which none of 
us ascribed to it then or now. Why he 
thought he could lecture the men in the 
pits as to their actual relationship to the 
industry and not some foolish illusion 
they had developed takes some delusion 
in his own powers of perception as well 
as our apparent social stupidity. 

It’s actually quite simple. We tended 
to live in National Coal Board houses. 
Many were bom in them, some died 
in them, families were raised in them. 
Through tears and happiness, we called 
them our houses. Because that’s where 
we lived, because our occupation of 
them made them ours. It really didn’t 
need some smart Alec to point out, 
‘Well, actually, it’s not your house. It’s 
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the NCBY. 

Similarly, the coal industry was ours 
because we worked in it generation on 
generation. Toil, blood and sometimes 
deaths, we invested our labour. We 
regarded the coal as the property of the 
people (yes, yes, the working people, of 
course). We regarded the work we did 
as a service to the community and the 
class. We believed the industry, lock, 
stock and barrel, ought to have been 
under our control and that had been our 
aspiration for centuries. This is what 
we meant by ‘our industry’. Why does 
Grafton need to explain to coal miners 
why the nationalisation we got in 1947 
wasn’t the workers’ control we aspired 
to, as part of the socialism we sought? 
He thinks we didn’t know we were sold 
far short? 

But nationalisation was a different 
world from the murderous indifference 
and profit-grubbing of the owners. As 
conceded by your editorial comment, it 
hadn’t been simply a cynical exercise, 
but a response to the strength of the 
National Union of Mineworkers. 
Both of those things ensured a 
steadily rising standard of safety and 
improving conditions, until the advent 
of Callaghan’s social-contract ‘area 
incentive scheme’, which then marks 
a sudden fall in safety standards in the 
mad dash for money and bonuses. 

There is, however, no comparison to 
the private mines before and now. After 
nationalisation, with weakened union 
presence, safety fell dramatically. So, 
no, the nationalisation we got wasn’t 
what we wanted, but was an undeniable 
massive improvement in terms and 
conditions. 

Grafton next goes on to lecture us 
on the nature of the NUM collaborative 
bureaucracy, which, for 22 years 
following nationalisation, tied us to the 
whims of the government andNCB, as 
if we didn’t know. Who does he think 
broke that old guard? Who does he 
think changed the political completion 
of the union and fought the outright 
battles of 1969, 72 and 74? The same 
men who were already three months 
into the greatest labour dispute of the 
20th century at the time Grafton thought 
we were in need of instruction. 

Amazingly, he then lectures us about 
our sectionalism! Miners who blacked 
steel, and stood on picket lines with 
steelworkers and saw hundreds arrested. 
Miners who successively struck work 
in strikes for the NHS workers. Miners 
who picketed and bled at Grunwick, 
Stockport, Warrington and Wapping 
for process workers and printers. We 
repeatedly said that the 1984-85 strike 
wasn’t just about the miners, but the 
survival of combative unions and 
preservation of the manufacturing 
base, on which many of them rested. 
To blame us for the treachery of key 
unions and the back-stabbing of the 
TUC bureaucracy in selling us out 
takes a particularly bent vision, not to 
mention bastard cheek! 

Faced with the arrant arrogance of 
such saviours from on high as Grafton, 
was it any wonder the miners stuck to 
their union as having a better grip on 
the world than the numerous bands of 
Moses, with their self-perceived words 
of god? 

David Douglass 

NUM 

British Mafiosi 

At the recent Left Unity national 
council, notice was given of a new 
tendency being set up under the name 
‘Scottish Republic Yes’. Most of the 50 
supporters live in England, but we hope 
to get more support from Scottish LU 
members. I hope one of the roles of this 
new LU tendency will be to help the left 
in Scotland combat any manifestation 
of anti-English racism, not least by 
showing in practice solidarity and by 
building a united front between the 
progressive section of the English and 
Scottish working class. 

Suppose you look out and see your 
garden shed burning down. Next day 
two shady-looking characters come to 


the door and warn you about the dangers 
of crime in the area and offer to ‘protect’ 
you for a ‘small’ fee. Something similar 
happens when George Galloway or 
Sandy McBumey visit your town and 
offer to protect you from anti-English 
racism for the price of a ‘no’ vote. 

We have to confront the darker 
side of the struggle for democracy. 
Racism and chauvinism exist in the 
thoughts, attitudes and actions of 
people across the UK. Given the 
bloody history of the British empire, 
how could it be otherwise? Of course, 
the ethnic and religious composition 
of the UK population varies from 
the Irish in Glasgow to Muslims in 
Bradford or Jewish people in north 
London, etc. In Scotland there are 
400,000 English people. 

The real danger is not the existence 
of social prejudices, which the left has 
a proud history of combating. It is the 
exploitation or the stoking up of such 
prejudices for political ends. Politicians 
and parties play the ‘race card’ to win 
power or maintain the status quo, as with 
Ukip. Today the big danger lies with the 
British unionist Mafiosi playing the anti- 
English race card in Scotland. Stirring 
up fears of anti-English racism could 
deliver up to 400,000 ‘no’ votes. 

Crime is about motive. If the gap 
between ‘yes’ and ‘no’ narrows, there 
is every reason for the ruling class to 
throw in the race card. It will damage 
the Scottish National Party and drive a 
wedge between the English and Scottish 
left. The British ruling class have billions 
to be protected. They have many ways to 
stir it up and much skill and practice from 
empire days. They have the secret role 
of the security services, the mouthpiece 
of the BBC and all the rightwing press. 
People like Jeremy Paxman and left 
unionists like George Galloway and 
Greg Philo may or may not be innocent 
dupes in this game. 

The closer the contest becomes, the 
more desperate the unionist Mafioso will 
become. For all we know, some MI5- 
sponsored ‘tartan army’ is planning to 
bum down a few garden sheds. The 
British mling class has two sides. One 
is the nice face, like some godfather 
protecting the ‘one big happy family’. 
The other is the nasty face of ‘Project 
Fear’. Add to the list of disasters 
threatening Scotland if a majority vote 
‘yes’ - no currency union, expulsion from 
the EU, capital flight and job destruction 
- now the spectre of anti-English racism. 

The answer is to build an international 
united front between the Scottish, 
English, Welsh and Irish working class 
movements. England, with by far the 
largest working class, is the key. The 
idea that the left in England should sit 
on the fence, pretend to be neutral or 
preen like ‘catwalk communists’ must 
be combated. The neutrals aren’t neutral. 
They are soft unionists, who lack the 
courage to say ‘no’. They may think 
they are hiding in some political safe 
space. In fact, they are sinking in the bog 
that surrounds and protects the unionist 
citadel built around HM treasury and the 
Bank of England. 

Steve Freeman 
email 

Thornett shocked 

On June 7, the ‘Ecosocialism’ 
conference sponsored by Socialist 
Resistance and RS21 took place in 
London. The workshops covered 
everything from Marxism and 
ecology to transport and fracking. 
Approximately 100 people attended 
the event - enough to nearly fill the 
main conference room at the School 
of Oriental and African Studies. 

The opening plenary featured 
Green Party leader Natalie Bennett, 
who called for renationalisation of the 
railways, a citizen’s income and support 
for a proposal from the New Economics 
Foundation to work towards a 21-hour 
working week. Also speaking was Alan 
Thomett of Socialist Resistance, who 
said the left had failed to recognise the 
environmental crisis because it had 
adapted to productivist language. As 


a former car plant worker, he never 
questioned the “weapons of mass 
pollution” he was helping to produce. 
He said SR was among the first to 
take up the environmental question by 
adopting “ecosocialism”, which was a 
fundamental part of its political identity. 
Ecosocialism aimed to build a society 
based on equality and sustainability 
and where use values take priority over 
exchange values. But things cannot wait 
for socialism - people cannot continue 
to live as they currently do: there are 
just too many things. 

Ozlem Onaran, also of SR, said in 
one of the workshops that capitalism 
needs crisis - even an ecological 
crisis. However, this, she said, was 
“bad capitalism”. There is also “good 
capitalism”, such as initiatives like the 
Green New Deal, where capitalism uses 
the state to save itself from itself. But 
the real alternative was ecosocialism, 
where we do not rely on growth and 
we have a policy of full employment, 
equality and sustainability. But to me it 
sounded very similar to Keynesianism. 

In the discussion that followed, 
I argued that if the working class 
is feeling the effects of the climate 
crisis more than anyone else then 
the answer is to get organised, and 
put forward our maximum demands 
- that should be our “exit strategy”, 
which comrade Thomett had said we 
do not have. I also wondered why 
Left Unity had voted down a shorter 
working week when several speakers 
here had proposed it in the opening 
plenary. In reply, Ozlem said that we 
can sell on the doorstep public money 
for public investment, wealth transfers 
and inheritance tax, but we cannot 
sell a maximalist programme. And 
we cannot work those shorter hours 
because, of course, there is all the work 
needed doing to build up the housing 
stock and so on. The answer appears 
to be to appeal to what the voters 
out there want and what is currently 
achievable under the capitalist system. 
She was definitely not proposing an 
imaginative programme for what we 
actually need to resolve the climate 
crisis and ameliorate the effects it has 
on those least able to adapt. 

The most interesting session for me 
was a workshop called ‘Revolution 
and alternatives’, because it veered 
off into talk about left unity (as 
opposed to Left Unity). There were 
calls to build a united left which 
is not explicitly socialist and one 
contributor asked why, if we can agree 
on environmentalism, we can’t agree 
on everything else. Someone else said 
we should look to movements such as 
UK Uncut - protests won’t come from 
us; they will come from somewhere 
else. But Alan Thornett said he 
was shocked by these comments 
from people on the left, since they 
disparaged the possibility of unity. 
He added that this conference had 
been organised by several groups and 
there was no reason why these groups 
could not work together at a higher 
level - the subtext being the ongoing 
regroupment talks. 

The final plenary had an atmosphere 
of impending doom, as if the climate 
crisis was just about to crash through 
the windows of the conference hall. 
Jonathan Neale of RS21 wrapped up 
the day, and I almost thought he was 
going to break down in tears after he 
had talked about a personal experience 
that demonstrated for him the power 
of solidarity. It was a mixed closing 
speech, calling for a big public works 
programmes and the cutting of carbon 
emissions, and bemoaning the failure 
of the left to develop a vision for an 
alternative. 

There was a comradely atmosphere, 
and all the speakers were no doubt 
sincere and committed in their proposals. 
But there is much to leam about how the 
left can tackle climate change - we need 
to unite on the basis of Marxism, not 
Keynesianism or ecosocialism. 

Simon Wells 
London 



CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday we upload a podcast commenting on the current 
political situation. In addition, the site features voice files of public 
meetings and other events: http://cpgb.org.uk/home/podcasts. 

London Communist Forum 

Sunday June 15, 5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB 
Provisional Central Committee, followed by open discussion and 
Capital reading group. Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London 
WC1. This meeting: Vol 1, appendix: ‘Results of the immediate 
process of production’ (continued). 

Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk. 

Radical Anthropology Group 

Introduction to anthropology: Cosmology, history and archaeology 
June 17 Reconstructing the first cosmology Camilla Power 
Cock Tavern, 23 Phoenix Road, London NW1 (five minutes walk from 
Euston station). Admission free, but donations appreciated. 

Organised by Radical Anthropology Group: 
www.radicalanthropologygroup.org. 

Unite Against Fascism 

Saturday June 14,9.30am to 5pm: National conference, TUC Congress 
House, Great Russell Street, London WC1. £12 (£6 concessions). 
Organised by Unite Against Fascism: http://uaf.org.uk. 

Orgreave miners’ picnic 

Saturday June 14,11am to 6pm: A celebration of struggle and 
resistance, Catcliffe recreation ground, Poplar Way, Rotherham. Mass 
picnic and festival - speakers, live music, stalls, refreshments. 
Organised by Orgreave Truth and Justice Campaign: www.otjc.org.uk. 

Israel’s drone wars: the British connection 

Saturday June 14,10am to 4.30pm: Public meeting, Friends House, 
173 Euston Road, London NW 1. 

Organised by Palestine Solidarity Campaign: www.palestinecampaign.org. 

The role of Left Unity 

Monday June 16, 7pm: Public meeting, Chestnut Grove Academy, 45 
Chestnut Grove, Balham, London SW1. Speaker: Ken Loach. 
Organised by Wandsworth and Merton Left Unity: 
wandsworthandmerton@leftunity.org. 

Support Syrian refugees 

Monday June 16, 6.30pm: Protest, home office, 2 Marsham Street, 
London SW1. 

Organised by Syria Solidarity Movement: 
www.syriasolidaritymovement.org. 

Public services, not private profit 

Wednesday June 18, 7pm: LRC fringe meeting at Unison conference, 
Friends Meeting House, Ship Street, Brighton BN 1. 

Organised by Labour Representation Committee: www.l-r-c.org.uk 

Wasasa! 

Thursday June 19, 7 30pm: Zambian and Glaswegian humour for 
Refugee Week 2014. Old Hairdressers, Renfield Lane, Glasgow G2. £5. 
Hosted by Left Unity Glasgow South: 
www.facebook.com/events/305546369621982. 

No to austerity 

Saturday June 21,1pm: National demonstration and free festival, 
BBC HQ, Portland Place, London W1 (Oxford Circus tube).List of 
local events at www.thepeoplesassembly.org.uk/demoactivity. 
Organised by People’s Assembly: www.thepeoplesassembly.org.uk. 

Role of the far left 

Monday June 23, 5.30pm: Seminar/book launch: ‘Revolutionary 
force or pressure group? The role of the far left in British politics since 
1956’. Institute of Historical Research, Senate House, Malet Street, 
London WC1. 

Organised by London Socialist Historians Group: 
www.facebook.com/events/252259451624680. 

Remember Guantanamo victims 

Thursday June 26,6.30pm: Vigil on International Day in Support of Victims 
of Torture, outside National Gallery, Trafalgar Square, London WC2. 
Organised by Stop the War Coalition: www.stopwar.org.uk. 

Homes without landlords 

Friday June 27, 2pm, Saturday June 28, 6pm: Launch of 
Birmingham Student Housing Co-op, 805 Pershore Road, 
Birmingham B29. 

Organised by Birmingham Student Housing Co-operative: 
www.facebook.com/events/287418581431599. 

Capitalism and war 

Friday June 27, 7pm: Film screening, Cock Tavern, Phoenix Road, 
Euston, London NW1. Abel Gance’s anti-war film, J’accuse. Free 
admission. 

Organised by The Real WWI: www.therealwwl.wordpress.com. 

No to austerity 

Monday July 7, 6.30pm: Comedy benefit gig for the People’s 
Assembly, Hammersmith Apollo, 45 Queen Caroline Street, London 
W6. Tickets: £20-£30. Confirmed acts include: Jo Brand, Jeremy 
Hardy, Mark Steel and Robin Ince. 

Organised by People’s Assembly: www.thepeoplesassembly.org.uk. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your 
will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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LEFT UNITY 



Andrew Burgin and Kate Hudson 


Leadership meets at last 

Yassamine Mather reports on the first meeting of the LU national council 


T he first meeting of Left Unity’s 
national council, to which I was 
elected in March, was held on 
Saturday June 7 and Sunday June 8. 

According to the constitution passed 
in November 2013, this council should 
meet at least four times a year to lead 
and manage the organisational and 
financial affairs of the party between 
national conferences. The same 
constitution stipulates that this council 
should consist of 66 elected members: 
50 regional representatives, the four 
nationally elected principal speakers 
and 15 nationally elected council 
members, the six elected office-holders, 
and one representative from each of 
the following sections: youth/students, 
LGBT, Black and Minority Ethnic, 
disabled members and women. 

It is difficult to imagine how the 
comrades who drafted the constitution 
expected a committee of 66 members 
to lead and manage organisational 
and financial affairs once every three 
months, and inevitably a number of 
key decisions have to be made by 
sub-committees. There will also be 
an executive committee, made up of 
the office-holders and 10 regional 
representatives, which will be 
responsible for taking decisions in the 
three months between NC meetings. 
Nationally elected council members 
decided to opt for a rota to fill the EC 
posts - a mistake in my opinion, as it 
will lead to a lack of continuity. 

My overall impression of the two- 
day meeting was that council members 
take their task seriously. Inevitably 
they are a mixed bag, but good points 
were raised and the politics expressed 
was better than I had expected - 
although a big problem is that, while 
many comrades are very good at 
campaigning, they shy away from 
proposing a socialist alternative to 
capitalism. However, the atmosphere 


was friendly and there was no attempt 
to stop anyone speaking. I was called 
to speak every time I raised my hand. 

The meeting started with some 
confusion about standing orders. 
Can the meeting accept emergency 
motions? How many signatures are 
necessary for such motions? It was 
decided to take only those motions 
that were already on the agenda, but 
standing orders would be drawn up 
for future NC meetings. 

One of the first items to be discussed 
was a motion by South Glasgow branch, 
which complained about a “Scottish 
aggregate” of LU members that took 
place on May 24 in Edinburgh. The 
motion claimed that the meeting had been 
improperly convened at short notice, 
yet had taken a decision to change LU’s 
policy on the forthcoming referendum on 
independence from neutrality to support 
for ‘yes’. It stated that the meeting was 
therefore “illegitimate”, was “essentially 
a factional manoeuvre”, and called on the 
NC to “convene a meeting of members 
in Scotland to elect a regional executive” 
and presumably revisit the referendum 
stance. 

The meeting’s first vote was to 
decide whether to discuss this motion 
or to leave it to the disputes committee. 
Comrade Matthew Jones, who favours a 
‘no’ in the referendum, spoke in defence 
of the motion, but the meeting voted to 
ask the disputes committee to examine 
the complaint. This is a complicated 
issue that required more details and 
more investigation and, despite some 
sympathy with the position of Glasgow 
South, I abstained in this vote. 

Debates 

National secretary Kate Hudson 
introduced the session on the 
European elections, in which she 
dealt with the rise of the far right and 
also the gains made by the radical left 


in some countries. She commented 
that the votes reflected hostility to 
austerity and also mentioned that LU 
has invited a speaker from Podemos in 
Spain to tour the UK. 

In the discussion of this session I 
made a short contribution, reminding 
comrades that the economic crisis 
is being offloaded onto southern 
European states and this explains the 
north-south divide in terms of electoral 
results. I also reminded everyone that 
Syriza in Greece did not get where it 
is today overnight and pointed out that 
the victory of Podemos resulted from 
the severity of the economic crisis 
in Spain. A number of contributors 
talked of open borders and defended 
the progressive stance taken by LU on 
the right to free movement. 

The meeting then heard a 
summary of UK election results. 
LU treasurer Andrew Burgin, who 
gave the report, commented that 
the left is wrong to say the UK 
Independence Party is just a media 
creation: support for Ukip is based 
on dissatisfaction with the current 
situation, but unfortunately we are 
witnessing a shift to the right. 

In the discussion it was pointed 
out that Labour’s vote had held up 
and even increased in some areas 
and that it was a class-based vote. 
A number of comrades talked of the 
importance of long-term local work 
and warned against “parachuting in” 
candidates. In Exeter LU had stood 
in the local elections against the 
Greens, but had agreed an electoral 
pact with the Trade Unionist and 
Socialist Coalition (by contrast, in 
the North West Euro constituency 
LU had called for a vote for the 
Greens to ‘keep out the British 
National Party’). 

Most people agreed that LU should 
not stand against other leftwing 


groups and this was a condition set 
by the elections officer for the May 
elections. There was a proposal to hold 
a conference with other left groups to 
discuss plans for the 2015 elections. 

The meeting heard a short 
report about the current economic 
situation, where everyone agreed 
on the disgraceful nature of the 
coalition government. The Tories’ 
recovery will only be “a recovery 
for the rich”. They will talk of a 
fall in unemployment, but they will 
not mention how they have tried to 
bring it about: through zero-hour 
contracts, low pay, self employment. 
While the cuts programme has been 
eased for election year, it will pick 
up again after 2015. 

I made a short contribution about 
overaccumulation, underconsumption 
and the nature of the crisis, in the light 
of recent studies by non-Marxists 
such as Thomas Piketty. 

The discussion on “strategy”, 
in terms of both campaigning and 
elections, has now been deferred 
to the manifesto sub-committee - 
although around 30 comrades spoke 
on this on the Sunday. Because time 
was so short they only had around two 
minutes each and they mainly focused 
on various campaigns. In my opinion 
the discussion was more about tactics 
rather than strategy. 

Some comrades thought that LU 
should not be an “electoral party” like 
Tusc: it should be a “campaigning 
party”. Many emphasised the need 
to go beyond “local campaigns” and 
get involved in existing national 
campaigns, such as those against 
the bedroom tax, or initiate new 
ones - although a number warned 
against creating rival, “party-based” 
campaigns against austerity. We 
should join and strengthen existing 
national campaigns rather than 


competing with them. 

There was talk of the commitment 
to anti-war work - Nato heads of state 
are meeting in Newport in September 
and protests as well as a “counter¬ 
summit” are proposed. But some 
comrades were concerned about 
getting involved in too much and 
suggested LU should concentrate on 
one main national campaign - maybe 
zero-hour contracts, anti-fracking 
or housing, depending on taste. The 
delegate from the disabled caucus 
pointed out that disabled people are 
suffering more than others from cuts 
and austerity, while others stated that 
women will be the main victims - the 
burden of public service cuts falls 
on them. 

Amongst all these well-intentioned 
proposals, no-one seemed to question 
the defensive nature of what was being 
suggested. I do not think it is our job 
to aim for a return to the 1970s, before 
privatisation and austerity. However, 
dealing with this question was rather 
difficult in a two-minute intervention. 
The reality is that the general trend 
towards privatisation and austerity is 
an inevitable consequence of the current 
state of global capitalism and neither 
LU nor indeed any other organisation 
can change this trend in any significant 
way. We can and should fight against 
austerity, privatisation and all the other 
attacks, but unless we propose at the 
same time the vision of an alternative 
economic system, we will not be any 
different from left Labour, Tusc or 
anyone else. However, this is a much 
longer debate. 

The NC also took some decisions 
regarding practical, but important, 
issues such as membership 
organisation, finance, publicity and 
our online presence • 

yassamine.mather@weeklyworker.org.uk 
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IMMIGRATION 


Playing a fool’s game 

The ‘common sense’ consensus on migration stretches from Ukip and the Tories to the CPB and SPEW, 
writes Peter Manson 


I have to say that the Morning Star's 
Communist Party of Britain is 
having a little difficulty dealing 
with the UK Independence Party. 
Of course, the Star's editorial has no 
problem identifying Nigel Farage and 
his gang as “Thatcherite Tories”, 1 but 
what about Ukip’s main propaganda 
plank - the call for Britain to withdraw 
from the European Union? Here things 
are not so clear-cut, since for the CPB 
that is also a central demand. The 
CPB actually agrees with Ukip that 
Britain needs to reclaim its “national 
sovereignty” and “regain control over 
its own borders” by leaving the EU. 

For the moment, the Star is intent 
on downplaying Ukip’s success in the 
May 22 local council and, in particular, 
European elections - where the party 
won the highest share of the vote 
(26.60%), as well as the largest number 
of seats (24), just ahead of Labour and 
the Tories. As a result, according to 
the editorial, “the two main parties 
remain obsessed with Ukip’s impact”. 
The Star , on the other hand, tries to 
downplay the result, describing it as 
“the Ukip landslide that wasn’t” - 
after all, only “nine voters in every 
hundred” supported Farage’s party in 
the Euro elections. 

Yes, that figure is about right, 
when you take into account the 
34.17% turnout. But who is the Star 
polemicising against when it rejects 
the term, “Ukip landslide”? Who in 
their right mind has used that phrase? 
If anyone had, it would have been just 
as absurd as the Star trying to dismiss 
Ukip’s 4,376,635 votes as being of no 
real consequence. 

Mind you, the paper has not 
said a word about the campaign it 
and the CPB supported in the Euro 
elections - something called ‘No to 
the EU, Yes to Workers’ Rights’, 
I seem to remember. No2EU’s 
31,757 votes (0.19%) represents the 
support of something like one voter 
in every 1,700 , by my calculations. 
No wonder the Star prefers not to 
comment on its performance. It may 
have urged its readers to vote No2EU 
in a banner headline on polling day, 
but since then the only mention of 
the campaign has been in the table of 
results the Star published following 
the May 25 count. There has been 
no assessment of those abysmal 
figures or a discussion about the 
future of ‘official communist’ 
Euroscepticism. To be honest, this 
silence demonstrates the contempt 
in which the Morning Star holds its 
readers, many of whom will have 
followed their paper’s voting advice. 

No2EU was, of course, formed 
prior to the 2009 European elections - 
it was then called ‘No to the EU, Yes to 
Democracy’ - on the initiative of Bob 
Crow, the then general secretary of the 
RMT union, who tragically died earlier 
this year. He brought on board not only 
the RMT, but also the CPB and the 
Socialist Party in England and Wales, 
as well as an assortment of individual 
lefts, such as Tommy Sheridan, Nick 
Wrack, Liz Davies and Pete McLaren. 

But, since comrade Crow’s 
departure in March, No2EU’s website 
has been left virtually untouched - the 
last time it was ‘updated’ was a week 
before the elections. At least the Star 
provided its readers with the bare 
results, but No2EU cannot even mange 
that. It clearly has already gone the 
way of its mentor. 

Aping Ukip 

However, let us return to the Star's 
June 2 editorial, which was headed 


(without, apparently, any trace of 
irony): “Aping Ukip’s a fool’s game”. 

On the one hand, the Star mocks the 
Tories and Labour for “aping” Ukip 
and allegedly overstating its success; 
on the other, it slates them for not 
going far enough in Ukip’s direction. 
The Star complains: “... if the Tories 
are elected and they hold a referendum, 
[Cameron] and the majority of his 
party will back a ‘yes’ vote to remain 
in the EU.” Unlike Ukip, of course, 
which the CPB would follow into the 
ballot box to vote ‘no’. 

As for Labour, its leaders “could 
match the Ukip/Tory bidding game to 
allow voters a choice on Britain leaving 
the EU, but they fear the verdict and 
prefer therefore to deny the electorate 
a democratic vote”. The editorial goes 
on: “Ed Balls has hinted at stronger 
anti-immigrant rhetoric, which would 
not only be shameful, but doomed to 
failure, since voters attracted by racism 
and xenophobia would trust other 
parties to carry this out.” 

Note, by the way, the Star's 
description of a straight yes-no 
referendum as “a democratic vote”, 
pure and simple. It is true that a choice 
will be offered - and the decision of the 
majority of those voting will presumably 
be carried through - but it will be a very 
limited choice indeed. Either you vote 
‘yes’ to the EU as currently constituted 
- the EU of the bankers, the bureaucrats 
and big capital - or you vote ‘no’. But in 
reality that ‘no’ would also be a ‘yes’, 
of a different type - a ‘yes’ to an even 
more nationalistic United Kingdom 
(also of the bankers, the bureaucrats 
and big capital). In the same way, the 
September 18 referendum in Scotland 
will offer a choice between two ‘yeses’: 
‘yes’ to an ‘independent’ Scotland under 
the British crown, Nato and austerity; 
or ‘yes’ to the current UK state under 
the British crown, Nato and austerity. 

But what about the “anti-immigrant 
rhetoric”, which the Star is so quick to 
condemn? Neither the CPB nor No2EU 
has used such rhetoric , but both are 


part of the mainstream consensus 
which holds that immigration is 
a problem, and must therefore be 
‘controlled’. Take a look at the No2EU 
website and the first message you 
will see is: “The EU is turning human 
beings into commodities to be shunted 
around Europe, while local workers are 
excluded from being able to provide 
for their families.” 2 

In other words, the movement of 
“human beings” across borders is 
indeed a problem, since migrants take 
the jobs of “local workers”. The fact 
that, if these ‘official communists’ got 
their way, it would be migrant workers 
who would be “excluded from being 
able to provide for their families” is of 
no concern. This is an expression of 
anti-migrant national sectionalism - in 
other words, we must Took after our 
own’ first and foremost. 

In fact the policy of the ‘official’ 
Communist Party of Great Britain 
(and, after it, the CPB) has been one 
of ‘non-racist immigration controls’ 
for over half a century. Here I am 
grateful to Dr Evan Smith and his 
website, Hatful of History , for having 
collated the statements of the CPGB 
on this question since the early 
1960s. 3 For example, Evans quotes the 
Communist Party weekly, Comment , 
which in 1963 stated that the previous 
year’s Commonwealth Immigrants 
Act must be opposed, because it was 
“not an act to control immigration 
in general”, but constituted “colour 
discrimination in immigration”. 4 

This CPGB policy of non-racist (or, 
to use the terminology of the time, ‘non¬ 
racialist’) border controls was most 
clearly laid down in a 1965 statement, 
which declared: “Every government, 
whatever its character, and whatever 
the social system, will naturally make 
regulations concerning immigration and 
emigration. This is an understandable 
exercise of its power by any sovereign 
government. The Communist Party has 
never stood for general unrestricted 
immigration, but has always opposed 


racialism and racial discrimination in 
Britain.” 5 In the same year a CPGB 
pamphlet informed its readers that 
the 1962 Commonwealth Immigrants 
Act was “not an act introduced for 
normal immigration purposes, but 
designed to introduce an element of 
racial discrimination into the system 
of immigration”. 6 

While still working within this 
template, a certain Tony Chater - 
who was to become Star editor in the 
1970s and helped lead the Moscow- 
loyal rebellion against the CPGB’s 
rightwing Eurocommunist leadership 
in the 80s - stated in his 1966 pamphlet: 
“Restrictions on immigration should 
never have a racialist bias and in any 
case are only justifiable if immigration 
is threatening the country with 
political, economic and social harm.” 
However, comrade Chater added, 
“no-one can seriously maintain that 
this applies today.” 7 This statement 
from a leading ‘official communist’ 
seems to be the only one of that period 
which declares that such restrictions 
should only be applied in exceptional 
circumstances - Chater’s implication 
was that in general there should be no 
immigration controls. 

However, by the time of the next 
Immigration Act in 1971, it was 
business as usual: “Governments have 
the right to regulate immigration and 
emigration”, declared a resolution 
published in Comment , but immigration 
policies introduced by both Labour and 
the Conservatives had been “racialist”, 
since they were “directed specifically 
against black immigration”. This 
resolution demanded the repeal of 
the 1971 act, which was “a racialist 
measure”, and for Labour to “introduce 
new legislation relating to immigration 
on a strictly non-racial basis”. 8 

From CPGB to 
SPEW 

In a CPGB pamphlet published at 
the end of the 70s, Vishnu Sharma 


actually engaged in a polemic (of 
sorts) against those to the party’s left 
who favoured open borders. Such 
people are just plain “foolish”, he said 
- they are “out of step with reality”. 
Although “Communists want to 
see ... a world where there are no 
immigration controls of any kind”, the 
“first and urgent responsibility” must 
be to “turn the spotlight onto the racist 
character of the present laws”. Unity 
was needed to combat the “immediate 
causes of racial oppression”, but this 
cannot be achieved “under the slogan, 
‘No immigration controls at all’”. 9 

What struck me about this was its 
similarity to the position of the Socialist 
Party in England and Wales, as can be 
seen from the relevant section of its 2013 
perspectives document, which the Hatful 
of History site helpfully reproduces: 

“Of course, we have to stand in 
defence of the most oppressed sections 
of the working class, including migrant 
workers and other immigrants. We 
staunchly oppose racism. We defend 
the right to asylum and argue for 
the end of repressive measures like 
detention centres. 

“At the same time, given the outlook 
of the majority of the working class, we 
cannot put forward a bald slogan of ‘ open 
borders’ or ‘no immigration controls’, 
which would be a barrier to convincing 
workers of a socialist programme, both 
on immigration and other issues. Such a 
demand would alienate the vast majority 
of the working class, including many 
more long-standing immigrants, who 
would see it as a threat to jobs, wages 
and living conditions .... 

“We have to put forward a 
programme which unites the working 
class in dealing with the consequences 
of immigration.” 10 

This is, of course, pure opportunism: 
‘While we in SPEW may believe in 
open borders (perhaps “may” is now 
the operative word), the working class 
is far too backward to agree with us.’ 
SPEW stands four-square behind 
the CPGB’s Vishnu Sharma: what 
matters is “unity”, and we just have 
to face facts - unity is only possible 
on the basis of ‘common-sense’ (ie, 
rightwing) ideas. 

SPEW too is part of the mainstream 
consensus, which would have you 
believe that people should have no 
right to live, settle and work anywhere 
on this planet; that, far from the whole 
world belonging to all of its people, 
it must remain divided up; that each 
nationality must protect its ‘own’ 
patch at the expense of outsiders. 
But for communists, for whom the 
common interest of the international 
proletariat is an absolute principle, 
this consensus is poison. 

In that sense, SPEW, like the 
Morning Star's CPB, is “aping 
Ukip”. It too is playing the same 
“fool’s game” • 

peter.manson@weeklyworker.org.uk 
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ITALY 


M5S takes ex-communist stronghold 

Despite the views of some who ought to know better, there is nothing progressive about Beppe Grillo, 
argues Toby Abse 



Filippo Nogarin: so-called 'man of the left’ 


B eppe Grillo’s right-populist 
Movimento Cinque Stelle (Five 
Star Movement - M5S) has 
captured Livorno, the Tuscan port city 
where the Italian Communist Party 1 
was founded in 1921. M5S’s Filippo 
Nogarin got 53.7%, ahead of the 46.3% 
won by the Partito Democratico’s 
Marco Ruggeri, in the second-round 
mayoral run-off on Sunday June 8. 

Livorno is a city that has been 
continuously ruled by the Partito 
Comunista Italiano (PCI) and its 
successor parties - Partito Democratico 
della Sinistra (PDS), Democratici di 
Sinistra (DS) and today’s Partito 
Democratico (PD) - for 68 years, 
ever since 1946, when the first free 
municipal elections after the fall of 
the fascist regime took place. 2 This is 
a city where the PCI got 56.19% in 
the European elections of 1984 and 
where even as recently as 2009 the 
PD candidate, Alessandro Cosimi, 
was elected mayor on the first round 
with 51.5% - indeed on no previous 
occasion since the introduction of 
directly elected mayors two decades 
ago had there been any need for a 
second round in Livorno. 

Although, as I indicated in a 
previous article, 3 there is a certain 
amount of debate about how far the 
triumph of the PD under Matteo Renzi 
in the May 25 European elections 
relied on winning over electors who 
had previously voted for the centre 
or centre-right rather than the left, 
it is nonetheless worth pointing out 
that the PD got 53% in Livorno at 
the European elections. This suggests 
that the PD’s current weakness in the 
city owes more to feelings about its 
local administration than to a reaction 
against the party’s national record. 

In some respects the outcome has 
to be ascribed to rage and despair 
on the part of at least a section 
of the traditional working class 
electorate of the PCI/PDS/DS/PD. 
The unemployment rate in Livorno is 
now 16%, roughly double the average 
for the relatively prosperous Tuscan 
region, of which it is the second 
city. Recent years have seen factory 
closures as well as the decline of 
shipbuilding - once the largest single 
employer - and containerisation has 
reduced the amount of manual labour 
associated with the port, which once 
employed thousands of dockers. 

Over the last few years the council 
has given its support to a number of 
building projects in the city centre 
that either ran way over schedule or 
still remain uncompleted, disrupting 
traffic and spreading an air of decay, 
which has been reinforced by the 
closure of city-centre cinemas and 
other traditional landmarks. At the 
very least this pattern of behaviour 
suggests a considerable degree of 
incompetence - Senza Sosta, a local 
monthly of a broadly anarchist/ 
autonomist persuasion, has made 
frequent allegations about the 
Livornese PD’s involvement in 
municipal corruption, supposedly 
in relation to developers. These 
are claims which have a certain 
plausibility in any local administration 
characterised by long-term, one- 
party rule, unashamed careerism 
and a collapse in any ideological 
commitment of the kind that typified 
the better elements of the old PCI - 
parallels with Labour administrations 
in certain of the poorer London 
boroughs instantly come to mind. The 
local PD has also been characterised 
by a lot of internal bickering over the 
last decade or so - bickering which 
owes far more to personal rivalries 


between leading politicians and their 
respective clienteles than to any 
serious ideological differences. 

It therefore seems reasonable to 
assume that much of the vote for M5S 

- particularly in the second round, when 
it increased from 19% to 53.7% - was 
a vote against the local PD rather 
than a positive vote for either Grillo 
or his local representative, Nogarin. 
The Livornese right quite consciously 
urged their supporters to vote for M5S; 
the far-right racists of the Lega Nord 
and the neo-fascists of the Fratelli 
d’ltalia/Alleanza Nazionale 4 did so 
publicly and, whilst the local section 
of Forza Italia made a feeble pretence 
of neutrality, presumably mindful of 
the personal hostility between Silvio 
Berlusconi and Grillo, the Berlusconian 
club, Liburni Fides, was also quite 
openly calling for an M5S vote. 

One might argue that it is perfectly 
understandable that there would be 
some spontaneous anger against the 
PD administration’s failings and 
that the weak local right, thoroughly 
embittered after nearly seven decades 
of communist and post-communist 
rule at local level, would seek to 
avenge itself on the PD through any 
alternative available. However, what 
is absolutely inexcusable is the role of 
sections of the left. Whilst the soft-left 
Sinistra Ecologia e Liberia (SEL) had 
participated in the Livornese elections 
as a junior partner of the PD, gaining 
a mere 1.78%, and backed Ruggeri’s 
mayoral candidacy from the first round, 
the bulk of the radical left in the city 

- including Rifondazione Comunista - 
had supported the candidacy of Andrea 
Raspanti in the first round. 

This 33-year-old activist had got 
13,973 votes (16.38%) in the first 
round and in effect deprived Ruggeri 
of the kind of first-round victory 


that the ‘official communists’ had 
obtained in the past. 5 In the second 
round Raspanti advised his supporters 
to switch to M5S, and I am not 
aware of any public repudiation of 
this advice by Rifondazione at either 
the local or the national level. It has 
been claimed in what appears to be 
a properly researched article by a 
Repubblica correspondent 6 that in the 
last fortnight a number of Raspanti 
supporters were actually engaging in 
door-to-door campaigning for M5S. 
Whilst the 50.3% turnout in the 
second round - down from 64.5% in 
the first - suggests that some Raspanti 
supporters may have abstained in 
the run-off, 7 it is sadly likely that 
they made some contribution to the 
electoral victory of the self-employed 
“aerospace engineer”. 8 

The lord’s work 

Raspanti’s victory was immediately 
blessed by the local bishop, Simone 
Giusti, who went far beyond simple 
official congratulations, when he 
said, “Don’t let yourself be beaten 
by the difficulties you will meet. 
Trust in the collaboration of so many 
people and dedicate your role as first 
citizen to the lord, in whom I know 
you believe profoundly. You as an 
engineer know how to plan ultra-light 
structures, loosen the bureaucracy that 
is suffocating the city.” 9 

The Catholic bishop’s enormous 
enthusiasm for the PD’s nemesis 
has to be seen in the context of the 
cosmopolitan and anti-clerical city’s 
entire history - Livorno was founded 
as a free port by the Medici at the 
end of the 16th century, as an area 
over which the inquisition had no 
authority, somewhere where a wide 
variety of heretics and refugees were 
welcomed and galley slaves were 


set free on arrival. This city, with its 
Jews, Armenians, Huguenots, Greek 
Orthodox and Arabs, was considered 
in the early modern period by its more 
devout and xenophobic neighbours 
from the much more long established 
Tuscan cities of Pisa and Florence as 
‘the city of the damned’ and its staunch 
communism during the cold war years 
revived such sentiments amongst the 
Livornese church hierarchy, who 
frequently remarked with the utmost 
distaste on the very low attendance at 
mass every Sunday. 

The 43-year-old M5S mayor - 
playing to the gallery of useful idiots 
on the radical left - claims, “Once 
as a very young man I voted for 
Democrazia Proletaria” (an alliance 
of Trotskyist and far-left groups in the 
70s). After that he used to vote for the 
Greens and sometimes the Radicals, 
which means that “Even if I have never 
done politics in the parties, yes, I am 
from the left.” 10 It is perhaps more 
relevant, however, in the aftermath of 
his victory that he publicly expressed 
his desire to “break the monopoly of 
the Co-op” over distribution in Livorno 
- making it clear that he had in mind 
a large-scale private company (even 
if he quickly remembered to qualify 
this by expressing support for small 
shopkeepers). 

No interviewer seems to have 
quizzed Nogarin about his view of trade 
unions, for which his leader, Grillo, has 
such rabid hostility. Needless to say, 
Nogarin gave a very evasive answer 
to a question about the support he 
received in the second round from the 
neo-fascists and attempted to dismiss 
any reference to the alliance of M5S 
with the UK Independence Party as 
“press manipulation”. 11 

It is by no means clear that the 
Livornese M5S will have the capacity 


to run a major city and Nogarin’s 
claims that he will appoint his cabinet 
by studying various CVs that have been 
sent him in the last week or two do not 
inspire confidence. Perhaps like the 
rightwing municipal administration of 
Bologna under Giorgio Guazzaloca in 
1999-2004 this will prove to be a mere 
five-year interlude and a chastened PD 
or some broader centre-left bloc will 
return to office on the next occasion. 

In the meantime, it is absolutely 
essential to raise concerns about 
the extent to which the racist and 
xenophobic agenda associated 
with Grillo will impact on migrant 
communities (both legal and illegal - 
Senegalese, Nigerians, Bangladeshis, 
Chinese, Roma and others) living in 
this cosmopolitan city; about whether 
rhetorical attacks on “bureaucracy” 
really mean more privatisation, 
outsourcing and cuts in public 
services; about how far the attacks on 
cooperatives will go; about whether 
M5S’s anti-trade union stance will 
lead to attacks on the wages and 
conditions of those still employed 
in the port, which figures on the 
Livornese right have advocated for 
decades; about whether the Catholic 
church will gain more influence in this 
hitherto very secular city and whether 
the civic administration’s record of 
supporting and subsidising events 
linked to commemorating the city’s 
proud tradition of anti-fascism will 
now come to an abrupt end 12 « 

Notes 

1. Amadeo Bordiga’s party was bom as the 
Partito Comunista d’ltalia (PCd’I). The party 
only became the Partito Comunista Italiano under 
Palmiro Togliatti’s leadership in 1943. 

2. The last freely elected municipal administration 
of the pre-fascist period had been a socialist one, 
elected in November 1920 and overthrown by 
fascist squads with the collusion of the police and 
army in August 1922. For further details about 
this period, see my Sovversivi e fascisti a Livorno: 
lotta politico e sociale (1918-1922) Milan 1991. 

3. See ‘Renzi’s rightward march’, June 5. 

4. It was interesting, to say the least, that in 
Livorno the self-styled Christian Democratic 
centrists of the Unione di Centro were in a joint 
list with the fascists for both mayor and council. 

5. Even if one assumes that some of Raspanti’s 
voters would in the absence of a hard-left 
candidate have abstained or voted for M5S or for 
other minor candidates, it does seem likely that 
enough of them would have voted for Ruggeri to 
pull him up from 39.97% to something over the 
required 50%. 

6. See Simona Poli’s ‘ Viaggio nel ex feudo rosso ’ 
in La Repubblica (June 10). 

7. An abstention was the official position of 
the hard-line Trotskyist Partito Comunista dei 
Lavoratori, which stood an entirely separate 
list for mayor and council in the first round, 
coming in 11th and last with 0.56%. The PCL 
regarded Raspanti’s radical left cartel as one 
that incorporated some petty bourgeois forces 
alien to the workers’ movement and was thus 
unsupportable. 

8. In the absence of any detailed information 
about Nogarin’s business activities, it is hard to 
judge how seriously to take his oft repeated claim 
that he will take a 16% cut in the mayoral salary 
in symbolic solidarity with the city’s unemployed, 
who account fori 6% of the workforce. 

9. La Repubblica June 10. 

10. Corriere della Sera June 10. 

11. A report in Corriere della Sera (June 10) 
claims that an M5S internet referendum on this 
question is scheduled for June 12. It is not clear 
whether registered members will just have a 
choice of saying ‘yes’ or ‘no’ to an alliance with 
Nigel Farage, with whom Grillo is rumoured to be 
having another meeting this week. There is still 
some possibility of other options being presented. 
Faced with internal rebellion from some of his 
parliamentarians over the Ukip link, Grillo has 
gone through the motions of appealing to the 
European Greens. Whilst a ‘Eurosceptic’ alliance 
with David Cameron would make some sense and 
Grillo is no more bizarre than Cameron’s Polish 
partners, the M5S approach to the Liberals is 
puzzling, given their stance in favour of greater 
European integration. Readers will note that all 
the groups to which Grillo has appealed, with the 
exception of the Greens, are firmly on the right. 

12.1 owe the publication of my own book 
Sovversivi e fascisti a Livorno (see note 2 above) 
to the generosity of the Livornese municipality 
under PCI/PDS leadership, who paid for its 
translation and the bulk of the printing costs. 
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IRAN 


Condition of the working class movement 

Torab Saleth of Hands Off the People of Iran assesses the strengths and weaknesses 



O n the eve of the 1979 revolution, 
the Iranian working class was 
relatively young in terms of its 
history. By 1977 there were probably 
about four million workers, more than 
half of whom had joined the workforce 
only in the early 1960s, after the shah’s 
series of reforms known as the ‘white 
revolution’. The industrialisation that 
took place after the white revolution 
increased the population of the 
working class tremendously. Most of 
these were migrants from rural areas. 

So it was a relatively young working 
class without a lot of experience, 
without much of a tradition of struggle. 
For the first 10 years after the white 
revolution, the economy was booming 
- there was 8% or 9% growth every 
year and the number of jobs was on 
the rise. So, for example, there were 
hardly any strikes. 

But then the economic crisis of 
1975 happened, which is when the 
industrialisation model of the white 
revolution reached its limits. So 
gradually unemployment began to 
increase and we first encountered the 
phenomenon of large shanty towns. 
Migrants from the countryside could 
no longer find jobs. In Tehran alone 
there were 500,000-700,000 people 
living in shanty towns. 

During the economic crisis there 
were the first signs of workers’ 
economic struggle. Gradually, as they 
gained confidence, there was wave after 
wave of strikes, each one involving 
greater numbers, until, just before the 
insurrection that took place in February 
1979, there was a general strike involving 
over three million workers, which lasted 
for more than three months. During this 
struggle, strike committees were formed 
in almost every industry and these 
often linked up with the neighbourhood 
committees that had also developed. 

However, there was no political 
leadership as such. Because of the 
political repression under the shah, 
mosques became centres where the latest 
news was exchanged, where advice was 
given and where some kind of action 
could be coordinated - the mosque 
was the main meeting place even 
for striking workers. So many of the 
most militant and active leaders of the 
strike movement became very closely 
associated with the mosque. That is not 
to say that the working class movement 
was dominated by Islamic ideology or 
leadership. During the general strike 
there was great confusion, reflected 
in the slogans and demands that the 
working class was raising. There was no 
single focus: everything depended on the 
nature of the local strike committee, the 
individuals leading it and the nature of 
the industry of which it was a part - how 
old it was, how traditional, and so on. 

But there were some radical 
demands raised by the working class 
during the general strike, including 
freedom for political prisoners and 


what have been called ‘transitional 
demands’, such as a sliding scale 
of wages. But there was hardly any 
organisational focus because the 
working class movement was lacking 
political leadership. 

When the insurrection took place, 
in Tehran it was mostly members of the 
strike and neighbourhood committees 
who were involved. Many of these 
committees had access to arms - some 
actually had their own militias - and, 
because many owners and managers 
had fled, workers basically took over 
industry. Of course, workers’ control is 
different from workers’ management, 
but in Iran that kind of distinction 
was very blurry and in most factories 
workers would elect someone from 
amongst their own ranks to act as 
manager. There was also a very 
interesting tendency towards control 
of distribution: this put workers in 
direct confrontation with the bazaari 
merchants. For example, factory 
committees would set up stalls in 
the middle of Tehran and sell their 
products directly to the public. 

Islamification 

Unfortunately there was not a huge 
tendency for these strike committees, 
known as shorn, to come together on 
a geographical basis: they tended to 
remain attached solely to particular 
factories and so did not act as a 
political force. It is impossible to 
arrive at a situation of dual power 
without winning political control over 
cities or sections of them. I would not 
call something which remains purely 
at the factory level a soviet-type 
movement. Soviets for me must be 
geographically based. 

This distinction was, however, 
realised by the Islamic currents, 
including the students ‘following 
the imam’s line’ based at the Tehran 
polytechnic, who would later organise 
the takeover of the US embassy and 
provoke the hostage crisis. These 
students came up with a plan to 
unite the councils at the city level. 
Unfortunately the left did not take 
this up. The major forces of the left 
were organised mostly in the smaller 
industries and just did not know how 
to cope with larger industries, in which 
there were many different currents, 
including Islamic forces. 

Tragically the organisational form 
of the workers’ vanguard that had 
emerged during the crisis was left 
to those Islamic forces. The left was 
incapable of organising the working 
class to control distribution. Nobody 
took up this challenge - to help develop 
it, to make it more widespread in the 
major cities. 

Nor did the working class itself 
really challenge the new regime 
politically. The only strike committee 
that protested against the formation of 
the secret ‘revolutionary committee’ 
- it was set up by ayatollah Ruhollah 


unions. It is a lot easier to recruit 
someone to a national union than it is 
to a union in a single factory, which is 
more susceptible to repression. 

There is another tendency which 
is very significant amongst some 
worker activists - the understanding 
that without a party we cannot get 
anywhere. Individual struggles of 
workers are more easily defeated in the 
absence of a workers’ political party; 
and that question is being raised now 
by worker activists. 

So these three phenomena - the need 
for clandestine factory commissions, an 
approach towards overall organisation 
rather than trade union organisation, 
and the understanding of the necessity 
for political organisation - together 
indicate grounds for optimism. 

We are entering a dangerous new era 
in the politics of the region, which could 
go either way. The forces opposed to any 
US deal are very strong, but there are also 
indications that a strong section of both 
the American and the Iranian mling class 
wants a deal. In a sense we are returning, 
after 30 years, to a period like that before 
the Iranian revolution, in that European 
and American capital actually prefers to 
rely on Iran to control the region rather 
than anyone else - in that earlier period 
the shah was being promoted as a sort 
of sub-imperialist. Today Iran has plenty 
of skilled labour and it is a huge country 
with a lot of resources. 

The state bureaucracy has grown 
and become quite sophisticated. It is 
no longer a case of feudal mullahs in 
control behind the scenes: there is now 
a technocracy that has taken over that 
role. Neither is the Iranian government 
what it was 30 years ago. It is now a 
lot more professional - a whole layer 
of younger people have been recruited 
into the state apparatus. 

It is important to remember that, 
despite everything, any deal would 
mean that Iran has been recognised 
as a ‘legitimate state’ - this in itself 
would be a major achievement for 
the regime. A few years ago the 
International Monetary Fund produced 
a paper on the investment possibilities 
in Iran - projects which would require 
something like $700 billion in order 
to get off the ground were mooted. 
Even if only a fraction of that was to 
happen, it would still be a huge boost 
for the Iranian regime. Virtually every 
European foreign minister has been in 
Tehran - nobody wants to be left out 
in the cold. 

So for all these reasons I think we are 
entering an interesting new period in the 
activity of the working class movement 
in Iran. I myself am optimistic in two 
senses. Firstly, there are new elements 
in the Iranian working class, pointing 
to a more fruitful strategy in terms of 
workers’ organisation. Secondly, the 
working class is growing in confidence 
and the Iranian state is now less able to 
suppress it • 


of government - was that of the oil 
workers, which pointed out that there 
was no workers’ representation on the 
revolutionary committee. 

But the most important factor was the 
urban poor. They must have numbered 
around 700,000 in Tehran, with its 
population of three or four million - it 
was a huge force. In fact the shock troops 
of the counterrevolution were recruited 
from the urban poor. The working class 
made no serious attempt to take up any 
of their demands, let alone actually 
lead them. The working class neither 
challenged the political change that had 
taken place above, nor did it unite the 
organisations it had developed during the 
strike. The urban poor were abandoned 
to the counterrevolution. 

Within a year or so you could say 
that the Islamic regime had more or 
less taken over the factory councils. 
The Tehran polytechnic students 
who ‘followed the imam’s line’ set 
out to unite the shora movement - in 
Tehran, for example, 400-450 different 
factories or industrial complexes were 
brought together in this united, Islamic, 
shora movement. Later on they were 
to play a crucial role in establishing 
new managers, who were actually 
appointed by the government, in these 
industries. The factory councils were 
transformed into ‘Islamic societies’ 
which acted as a police force inside 
the factories. 

By 1981-82, a couple of years 
after the insurrection, it was obvious 
that the working class had been 
defeated. Every democratic gain of 
the revolution had been more or less 
destroyed by the Islamic regime. So 
there was a period of retreat. 

During this time there was a debate 
within the Iranian left as to what to do. 
There were calls for the creation of new 
factory committees, for mass assemblies 
at the factory level, as one way to revive 
the movement. But, obviously, during 
a period of defeat it is not possible to 
undertake that level of activity, so that 
idea fizzled out. There was also the call 
to build trade unions. After all, there 


wasn’t much else that could be done, 
was there? But, again, for a newly 
created working class with no tradition 
of trade unionism, how could unions be 
established in clandestine conditions? 

At the time some of us were looking 
at the model of the Portuguese and 
the Spanish movement just before the 
overthrow of the dictatorship in those 
countries: factory commissions based on 
small, clandestine groups of workers in 
each workplace, with the aim of national 
coordination rather than separate, 
individual trade unions. Something 
like Solidarity in Poland perhaps. It is 
easier under a dictatorship to organise 
in that way than to opt, as most of the 
Iranian left did, for the formation of 
trade unions - we do not have much to 
show for 30 years of struggling to build 
them. In fact, the few trade unions that 
have come into existence are more or 
less in the well established sectors of 
the Iranian economy, where there was a 
tradition of trade unionism from before 
the 1952 coup: print, transport, oil. But 
in most of the new industries where there 
was no such tradition, we have hardly 
succeeded in building anything over the 
last 30 years. As soon as any trade union 
activity begins to get off the ground, the 
Iranian state intervenes to destroy it. It 
determined not to allow any form of 
workers’ organisation of this type. 

Although over the last 10 or 15 
years there has been a huge upsurge 
in the struggles of the working 
class, in organisational terms there 
is hardly anything to speak of. A lot 
of committees have been set up by 
worker activists and socialists in order 
to help the formation of trade unions, 
but that has not got us anywhere either. 

Optimism 

Lately amongst some of the statements 
of worker activists there actually seems 
to be more of an understanding of the 
necessity of the kind of strategy I have 
just outlined: for clandestine committees 
inside the factories; for an attempt to 
create a national organisation rather 
than working within the individual 
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SCOTLAND _ 

Both campaigns are US allies and friends 

September 18 referendum has nothing to do with preserving working class unity, argues Eddie Ford 



Whatever the outcome, still US pawns 


E xciting some, Barack Obama 
on June 5 used the G7 summit 
in Brussels as an opportunity 
to intervene in the debate around 
Scottish independence - though it 
probably had little to do with the fact 
that some genealogists believe they 
can trace his ancestry back to William 
the Lion (or William I), who ruled 
Scotland from 1165 to 1214. 1 

Holding a joint press conference 
with prime minister David Cameron, 
the US president made some general 
remarks about the 70th anniversary of 
D-Day - when American and British 
troops “fought valiantly alongside 
our allies”, helping to “turn the 
tide of human history”. We “stood 
together” against fascism. Then 
however, Obama stated that the 
United States has a “deep interest” in 
the UK remaining “strong, robust and 
united”. Great Britain, he continued, 
“had worked pretty well” for centuries 
and, more to the point, had been an 
“extraordinary” and “effective” 
partner to the US. If it ain’t broke, 
don’t fix it - at least according to 
Barack Obama. 

Actually, his comments hardly 
came as a bolt from the blue. Eighteen 
months ago, Madeleine Albright, 
former US secretary of state, observed 
that “fragmentation” of the UK 
would not help either the US or the 
European Union - words that raised 
some eyebrows. But she was only 
saying publicly what has been said in 
private many times, before and since. 
It was only to be expected that US 
imperialism was not exactly joyous 
at the thought of the UK diminishing 
in size, worried about the potential 
impact on US interests if British 
influence in Nato, the UN security 
council and the EU were weakened 
by Scottish independence. 

Unhappily for the US 
administration, and David Cameron, 
the ‘yes’ campaign still appears to be 
gathering momentum - or perhaps, to 
be more accurate, the ‘no’ campaign 
is running out of steam. A recent poll 
by Populus has the ‘no’ vote on 47%, 
‘yes’ on 40% and ‘don’t know’ on 
13% - too close for comfort. 2 Hence 
Obama’s intervention. 

But his move is not entirely risk¬ 
free. Bill Clinton did something 
very similar over Quebec in October 
1999. Whilst addressing a forum on 
federalism in Montreal, he made a 
direct appeal for the preservation 
of Canadian “territorial integrity” - 
declaring that if every major “racial 
and ethnic and religious group” won 
independence, then we might end up 
with “800 countries in the world” and 
“have a very difficult time having a 
functioning economy”. Indeed, he 
said, “maybe we would have 8,000”, 
but how much sense would that make? 
National independence, he concluded, 
is often a “questionable assertion” in a 
global economy, where “cooperation 
pays greater benefits in every area 
than destructive competition”. 
Naturally, Clinton was criticised in 
some quarters for only encouraging 
separatism, not dampening it - as 
outside intervention so often does. 

Anyway, predictably enough, 
Obama said the decision on 
independence had to be made by 
the “folks” up there in Scotland. 
But the message was loud and 
clear, especially if you were David 
Cameron. Make sure you secure a ‘no’ 
vote on September 18. In the same 
vein, Obama also thought it would 
be “hard to be advantageous” for the 
UK if it were to leave the EU. Rather, 
he argued, the British government 
should have a “seat at the table” in 
Europe. So do not screw up the other 
referendum as well - get the right 


goddamned result. 

Number two 

Of course, the “extraordinary” 
partnership between the US and UK 
is a product of the post-World War II 
settlement. That is, when Britain’s 
former position as the number-one 
power in the world was definitively 
ended - the US was now the global 
super-cop. No more British empire 
apart from this or that scrap. No longer 
were the maps covered in pink. The 
American century had begun. Since 
then, the UK has remained a loyal ally, 
albeit with the occasional wobble - 
such as Harold Wilson’s decision not 
to send even a token force to Vietnam. 

However, what was especially 
illuminating was the response of 
Scotland’s first minister, Scottish 
National Party leader Alex Salmond, 
to Obama’s G7 comments. He did not 
retort, ‘Keep your Yankee nose out of 
Scottish affairs’ - no way. Not even 
‘Imperialist hands off Scotland’. Instead, 
perhaps disappointingly for some 
left nationalists, he replied that after 
Scottish independence the US will have 
“two great friends and allies here rather 
than one”. Salmond also remarked that 
Scotland was “deeply fortunate” that its 
struggle for independence was being 
conducted in a “deeply democratic 
way” (presumably by contrast to the 
US revolutionary war for independence 
nearly 250 years ago) and could not 
resist stealing one of Obama’s main 
campaign slogans from 2008 - he was 
entirely focused on making Scotland a 
“land of opportunity”, and his message 
to the people in the months ahead was: 
“Yes, we can”. 

In other words, a newly independent 
Scotland would, like Britain, be a 
faithful ally of US imperialism - 
seeking to join Nato at the earliest 
possible moment, negotiate with the 
EU on a pro-US basis and accept 
the dominant position of the White 
House. No problem. Of course, rump 
Britain will remain US imperialism’s 
most devoted ally. 


Imperialism must, of course, be 
understood as a global system - not 
just the actions of this or that state, no 
matter how powerful (or not). All that 
will happen is that Scotland will move 
from being part of the US’s number- 
one ally to a much lower position in the 
pecking order. Edinburgh, for instance, 
will no longer benefit so much from 
being an overshoot of London’s 
enormous parasitical finance industry. 
Where will Salmond get the finances 
from to make Scotland a “land of 
opportunity”, a country fit for heroes, 
a social democratic paradise, etc? 

It surely must be clear from all 
this that the idea of a ‘yes’ vote 
being a blow against imperialism is 
patently ridiculous - though something 
foolishly repeated by the likes of 
Socialist Resistance and the Socialist 
Workers Party. The latter’s Socialist 
Worker tells us that the “break-up of 
the imperialist British state would 
be a positive thing”, adding that “we 
are not for the unity of the state, but 
for the unity of the working class” 
(May 27). As for the latest issue of 
the paper, it has the SWP’s notorious 
- always cringeworthy - interviews 
with ‘normal people’ who just 
happen to support ‘the party’s’ line. 
Funny that. “Marilyn” thinks Scotland 
“should do anything it can” to avoid 
getting another Margaret Thatcher 
government, “Glyn” patriotically 
wants to live in a country “that makes 
its own decisions” rather than being 
told what to do and “Hayley” will 
support the ‘yes’ campaign if she 
gets a “clear commitment on funding 
public services and renationalising the 
railways” (June 10). 

Outraged ‘cybernats’ on both sides 
of the border have fulminated about 
how Scottish voters do not care what 
president Obama thinks, or that the 
US government wants to keep the 
UK as its “lapdog” - tell that to Alex 
Salmond: he might not want to dance 
around like a poodle, but he is very 
keen to curry favour. Communists, on 
the other hand, can lend no support to 


the ‘yes’ campaign and fantasies about 
‘national independence’. 

Pox on both 
houses 

Then again, having said that, a ‘no’ 
vote - though it might be a supportable 
‘lesser evil’ in the abstract - means 
in reality a continuation of the status 
quo: we would still be ruled over by 
the constitutional monarchy and the 
bourgeois ‘rule of law’. No change. 

The cross-party ‘no’ campaign 
group, Better Together, has been more 
than explicit about this - welcoming 
Obama’s “clear statement of support” 
for the UK, which will “resonate” with 
many in Scotland who understand that 
“interdependence” is a “defining feature 
of our modem world”. Quick off the 
mark, BT put together a photoshopped 
pastiche of one of Obama’s most well 
known election posters - changing the 
slogan from “Hope” to “Nope: let’s 
remain robust, united and effective”. 3 
More desperately, the chair and main 
spokesperson of BT, Alastair Darling, 
rather implausibly suggested that 
Salmond was behaving like Kim Jong- 
11, merely because the first minister 
had said that Ukip is a party that “gets 
beamed into Scotland courtesy of the 
BBC”. 4 Darling’s silly quip almost 
perfectly illustrates the overwhelmingly 
negative nature of the ‘no’ campaign 

- something its supporters might still 
live to regret. 

Significantly, the Tories have 
now come out in favour of their own 
‘devo-max’ option. On June 2, the 
Scottish Tory leader, Ruth Davidson, 
published the conclusions of the party’s 
devolution commission, chaired by Lord 
Strathclyde, former leader of the House 
of Lords. Doing a fairly spectacular 
U-turn, she now thinks that Holyrood 

- currently funded by a treasury block 
grant - must be given “full income- 
tax powers”, making it responsible for 
raising 40% of Scottish revenue. The 
commission also argues that the Scottish 
parliament should get “additional 


responsibility” over VAT, income tax 
and welfare. The plans, which have been 
endorsed by David Cameron, will be in 
the Conservative manifesto for the 2015 
UK election. Davidson was at pains to 
stress that the Tories’ ‘devo-max’ scheme 
was not some kind of “consolation 
prize” in the event of a ‘no’ vote in the 
referendum - perish the thought. 

The other pro-union parties 
have already set out their plans for 
strengthening devolution. The Liberal 
Democrats said Holyrood should raise 
50% of the money it spends and have 
control over income, capital gains and 
inheritance tax. Labour’s plans include 
ceding control of three quarters of the 
20p tax rate and complete devolution 
of housing benefit in order to permit 
MSPs to abolish the bedroom tax, not to 
mention “more powers” for Scotland’s 
various islands - maybe home rule at a 
later date for Shetland, Orkney and the 
Outer Hebrides? Under the stipulations 
of the 2012 Scotland Act, the country 
is due to get some limited powers over 
income tax in 2016. 

Responding to these ‘devo-max’ 
plans, Salmond said - with a certain 
amount of logic - that the Scots would 
be “foolish” to rely on these promises: 
the “only guarantee” of getting more 
powers is to vote ‘yes’ on September 
18. Make your choice. 

For us in the CPGB, it is naive in 
the extreme to think that the question 
on the ballot paper is the only one 
that needs answering - in that sense 
it is not an honest question, which is 
nearly always the case when it comes 
to referendums. The bourgeoisie and its 
bureaucrats get to decide the question, 
after all. In reality, there will be two 
questions confronting you on that ballot 
paper: ‘Do you want Scotland to be an 
independent country?’; and (implied 
by the ‘no’ option): ‘Do you want a 
continuation of the status quo, with 
‘devo-max’ bolted on?’ 

The answer to both questions 
should be a resounding ‘no’. Scottish 
nationalism weakens the working class 
- but so does the monarchist-unionist 
status quo: that is surely obvious. Yes, 
we may have a historically constituted 
British working class, but, alas, we do 
not have a united working class. In 
fact, the rotten status quo continually 
sows disunity. Under these conditions, 
communists must develop tactics 
and strategies to positively overcome 
division and all forms of backwardness. 

Therefore we in the CPGB repeat 
our message: a pox on both houses, 
when it comes to the referendum 
campaign. Neither camp fights for the 
interests of the working class in any 
shape or form. Down with both Scottish 
nationalism and British loyalism, and 
all their ‘left’ variants. Unlike the SWP 
and others, we are not going to swap the 
madness of the British road to socialism 
for the even bigger madness of the 
Scottish road to socialism - no matter 
how long its coastlines or “legions” of 
internationally acclaimed musicians, 
writers, actors, film directors, etc. 

Communists fight for a federal 
republic as the main means of addressing 
the national question and promoting 
maximum unity of the peoples of 
Britain. By definition, this means the 
abolition of the monarchy, the secret 
state, the unwritten constitution, the 
unelected second chamber, and so on. 
A federal republic would enshrine the 
right of Scotland and Wales to separate, 
but serve to ensure voluntary union • 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. www.wargs.com/political/obama.html. 

2. The Herald June 7. 

3. https://pbs.twimg.com/media/ 
BpYb6bXIAAAqiBr.jpg: large. 

4. The Guardian June 4. 
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REVIEW 


Against bad things 

Richard Seymour Against austerity: How we can fix the crisis they made? Pluto Press, 2014, ppl98, 
£11.50 



S ome readers are going to need 
to have their memories jogged. 
There was this bloke who used 
to hang around the left a while ago 
called Richard Seymour, who cuts a 
lonely political figure now. Having 
left the Socialist Workers Party, he 
then left the International Socialist 
Network he had helped set up because 
he made a comment about race and 
sexual bondage that was considered 
non-PC. Then even a group as boring 
as Revolutionary Socialism in the 
21 st Century rejected his membership 
application out of sheer prudishness. 

Now he has written up some 
thoughts about where we have been 
going wrong in his book, Against 
austerity , which some commentators 
have been absolutely raving about. 
Alan Sears from Canada calls it a 
“crucial reference point for the left”, 
an “unflinching and insightful analysis 
of the current situation in which 
the radical left finds itself’. 1 Mark 
Perryman sees the book as continuing 
“the important line of thinking” of the 
late Stuart Hall and Alan O’Shea in 
the Kilburn manifesto? Louis Proyect 
over on Counterpunch says: “At the 
risk of inflating the young man’s ego, 
I regard him as the most compelling 
prose stylist on the left since 
Alexander Cockburn in his heyday 
and Christopher Hitchens before he 
turned into Mr Hyde.” 3 

It seems like high praise from some 
quarters for a book that must have the 
dullest title the leftwing publisher, 
Pluto Press, could have chosen. A 
bit like a headline in The Socialist. 
So what is the author’s main line of 
reasoning? Well, after five to six years 
of the great recession that began in 
2008, Seymour has noticed that the 
left has not advanced very far. 

He is disappointed, and we can 
see why if we look back at his oeuvre 
from before his split with the SWP. 
Back then, as James Heartfield has 
pointed out on Spiked , he had higher 
expectations. 4 He was heaping praise 
on the “wave of radical leaderships” 
in the unions in 2006 5 - he said on 
his blog: “The picket lines are out, 
and more than a million workers 
will not be crossing them today. 
I had a sneaking suspicion that 
the atmosphere of the Winter of 
Discontent would be evoked.” 6 

It is worth quoting the feelings that 
were stirred in comrade Seymour in 
2011 by the March 26 march called by 
the TUC. I remember us all trudging 
to Hyde Park to listen to Ed Miliband, 
but for Seymour this was a profoundly 
transformative moment: 

It was something that I haven’t 
really seen en masse before. It 
was something that some people 
had written off. They said was 
a bit old hat, doomed to a slow, 
dwindling death, if it even really 
existed. It was the working class. 
Not the working class in the shitty, 
nostalgic, culturally regressive 
sense that people invoke, not the 
deus ex machina mobilised to berate 
black people and gays for being too 
assertive of their legitimate rights. It 
was the working class as an agent of 
its own interests; it was a class for 
itself. It was the labour movement, 
every bit the multicultural entity 
that Cameron reviles. And that 
movement, comprising several 
millions of people, having lain 
dormant for years, is now looking 
decidedly up for a fight. If you’re a 
socialist in one of those workplaces 


on Monday morning, you should 
have an easier job arguing for 
militant strike action now, because 
people now know what they could 
not be sure of before: that we are 
many, and they are few. 7 

Yes! So what happened? Where did 
it all go wrong? I think it is safe to 
say that the fact he left the SWP had 
something to do with it. Not being 
in that perpetually optimistic echo 
chamber has had something of a 
come-down effect for him. In any 
case, the fact that comrade Seymour 
has started to use his own eyes again 
is great news for the rest of us. That 
means he is now looking at austerity in 
a whole new light. It is a class project, 
he says, which is just the latest part 
in a decades-long strategy by our 
political elites. He has been reading 
Foucault, and he has now decided 
that austerity is a project to redesign 
western capitalism at a cellular level. 
But it will take a generation to rebuild 
the left to a point where it can have 
any real clout again. 

Economism 

He should obviously be praised for 
his new sense of realism. But many 
of the observations he makes on the 
state of our class and its ideology are 
predictable enough. These subjects 
are obviously shot through with 
Eurocommunist-type allusions to 
Gramsci, Poulantzas and Althusser, 
which he squirts through the pages a 
bit like an octopus uses ink. Perhaps 
it is not surprising that the experience 
of the decay of the SWP from the 
inside should lead someone who 
had been one of its most prominent 
supporters in the blogosphere to take 
inspiration from the same decay that 
took place in the Communist Party of 
Great Britain in the 1980s. 

Like them, however, instead of 
developing enough insight to actually 
stop this necrosis, comrade Seymour 
is in fact the manifestation of it - the 
liquidating tendency itself. He is the 
product of the very narrowest form of 
economism that was prevalent in the 
SWP, the relentless drive to tail the 
“radical union leaders”, with wave 
after wave of young activists taught 
to have a disdain for ‘divisive’ and 
‘sectarian’ politics. 

In a sycophantic interview with 


James Butler on Novara , he compared 
his own use of intersectionality theory 
to the economism of the traditional 
Leninist left, which he defined as the 
pursuit of a pure, class-based struggle 
between workers on the one side and 
capitalists on the other. 8 So he is fairly 
ignorant of the actual ideas of his 
own ‘Leninist’ background, but this 
is hardly a surprise: it is a reflection 
of what he learnt and believed in for 
many years in the SWP. 

If there is one failure you 
would want to address on the left 
today, I would say it is the total 
incomprehension of economism. It 
is not about a fixation on pure, class- 
based struggle at all. It is, of course, 
the downgrading of politics , not least 
the importance of democracy, and 
instead elevating, say, the everyday 
struggle between worker and capitalist 
as the means by which socialist 
consciousness will be heightened. 

Intersectionality, in a sense, is 
similar to economism. For Seymour, 
“Identity politics is a ‘politics 
of location’ ... But where one is 
situated in the social formation has 
consequences for how far you can 
see. Such is the basic proposition of 
feminist intersectionality” (pi75). 
This is an anti-political proposition 
in itself. 

Objecting to it has got nothing 
to do with denying the reality of 
oppression, or the overlapping 
nature of oppressions. Oppression 
in itself does not make the political 
pronouncements of the oppressed 
any more rational, or any more far- 
seeing. The desire to get someone 
else’s foot off your neck can be 
expressed in a nationalist, socialist, 
fascist, sectarian or virtually any 
other way. Rationality is the key 
to socialist politics, because it is 
amenable to democracy, to discussion 
and collective decision-making, 
where identity is not. 

As the SWP and its offshoots have 
decayed, they have dreamt up broad 
front after broad front. But all of 
them are anti-political at the core - 
their only project being to ‘unite the 
resistance’ in a hall for a few hours, 
where they can be ‘inspired’ by Owen 
Jones. Contributions from the floor 
are limited (in the sense of both time 
and content), and feature the usual 
banalities - we need more strikes, we 


need to oppose austerity. 

Reformism 

So I was not surprised when I went 
to Housmans bookshop in London 
recently and found comrade Seymour 
ladling out more of the above, as he 
talked up the prospects of the People’s 
Assembly. We need a broad coalition, 
he was saying. The Trotskyist left has 
failed, has gone nowhere, and in fact 
never even really existed properly in 
this country. What was his answer 
though? More broad coalitions? 

Comrade Seymour is to be praised 
for his role in opposing the leadership’s 
bureaucratic centralism towards the 
end of his membership of the SWP. 
(He says he wanted to stay and fight, 
but blames us at the Weekly Worker 
for revealing crucial information at the 
wrong moment.) But, while he finally 
woke up to the nature of bureaucratic 
centralism, he has yet to grasp the 
connection between the SWP’s non¬ 
democracy and its political method. 
When it comes to political practice, 
there is no real difference between his 
positions then and now, except that 
now they are a lot more pessimistic - 
a trait that comrade Seymour appears 
to relish in this book: “It is pessimistic: 
get over it” (p2). 

This is the problem that this book 
simply fails to overcome. It does not 
answer the question in its subtitle: 
“How we can fix the crisis they made?” 
Seymour’s analysis of the trends in 
neoliberalism that eventually produced 
austerity as an agenda are OK in 
themselves. I found the discussion 
in its three main chapters interesting 
enough. He asks us to accept things 
like the inner rationality of austerity as 
a class strategy, to see the increase in 
state repression as not simply a stop¬ 
gap for a loss of consent, but as an 
essential corollary. 

But the political underpinnings 
are reformist. As comrade Seymour 
has himself said, today we are all 
reformists in practical terms. Because 
of his deeply ingrained economism 
inherited from the ‘IS tradition’, the 
revolution vs reform distinction is 
virtually non-existent. The idea of 
consciously fighting for your real 
politics is an anathema. 

This entails a massive shrinkage 
in our political horizons. All we 
can possibly unite around today is 


reformism, and therefore that has to 
be the politics we actively promote for 
tomorrow. To do anything else is to be 
‘subculturalised’: 

The fragments of the old socialist 
left in Britain sustain a facade 
of ostentatious ‘normality’ by 
consuming copious amounts of 
alcohol and evincing an interest 
in sport. But get them in a room 
together and watch them reveal 
their real, alien selves, as they talk 
about ‘the class’ and hold forth on 
‘the dialectic’. I know. I am one of 
those people (p4). 

The sense you get reading this is 
of someone who has become really 
alienated from the things which 
inspired him, inspired us all, to be 
involved in politics in the first place. 
You want to ask, why do we all get 
out of bed in the morning, Richard? 
What is this all for? Why are we all 
doing this? 

Actually, we love talking about 
politics, drink copious amounts of 
alcohol and evince interest in sport 
because we are normal people. 
It’s called life, and it’s great. Most 
people love those or similar things 
and do them all the time. The reason 
we talk about “the class”, Marxism, 
materialism - Hegel even, at a stretch 
- is because those things are exciting, 
and give us a realistic hope of a better, 
kinder world. It has got nothing to do 
with “retreating behind dogma” (p28). 

It is a tragedy that the SWP has been 
so effective at teaching enthusiastic 
activists to dislike themselves, and 
to hide what they are from ‘normal 
people’ out of some bizarre self- 
loathing. It results in the sort of total 
demoralisation which is destroying the 
left. Instead of his vision of another 
world shining out in the midst of 
capitalist decay, Seymour wants us 
to keep doling out this bland sub¬ 
reformism, which has very little hope 
of actually winning any reforms. No 
wonder no-one is interested. 

He vaguely grasps at the notion of 
the centrality of political ideas, as the 
book draws to a close: 

We need an approach that takes 
ideology seriously, and registers 
the ways in which slow, long-term 
ideological struggle shapes the 
terrain and situates people with 
respect to emerging battles. This 
has perhaps been the most serious 
dereliction so far, and partially 
accounts for the short-termism - 
the constant over-optimism over 
the latest flashpoint of struggle, 
followed by demoralisation, in 
which only the most hardened 
activists remain - that leaves us 
flailing every time (pi88). 

How could we disagree? But, sadly, 
comrade Seymour’s self-eviscerating 
Marxism is not up to the job • 

Daniel Harvey 

Notes 

1. www.newsocialist.org/750-against-austerity-a- 
crucial-reference-point-for-the-left. 

2. www.huffingtonpost.co.uk/mark-perryman/for- 
those-not-in-favour_b_4984055.html 

3. www. counterpunch, org/2014/04/11/reading- 
richard-seymour-in-the-age-of-austerity/ 

4. www.spiked-online.com/review_of_books/ 
article/the-left-is-over-i-hate-to-say-i-told-you- 
so/14999 

5. www. leninology. com/2006/11/need-for- 
fighting-unions.html 

6. www.leninology.co.uk/2006_03_0 l_archive.html 

7. www.leninology.co.uk/201 l_03_01_archive.html 

8. http://novaramedia.com/2014/05/against- 
austerity-in-conversation-with-richard-seymour/ 
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REVIEW 



November 1918: revolution and counterrevolution 

A leading rank-and-filer 

Paul Frolich Im radikalen Lager: Politische Autobiographic 1890-1921 (1938) €29.80, pp416, edited 
by Reiner Tosstorf, Berlin 2013 


M any readers of the Weekly 
Worker will be familiar with 
the name, Paul Frolich (1884- 
1953), from his portrayal of the life 
and work of Rosa Luxemburg, which 
he first published in 1928 and which 
has since appeared in many editions 
and languages. It remains an excellent 
read, not least because of Frolich’s 
rare ability to capture the strengths, 
shortcomings and contradictions of 
that increasingly rare breed of human 
beings: revolutionaries. 

It is fair to say that Frolich is a 
natural biographer. So when, in 2008, 
during what appears to be a fairly 
routine tidy-up of the vast archives 
of the International Institute of Social 
History in Amsterdam, the manuscript 
of Frolich’s memoirs was discovered, 
this created much excitement amongst 
researchers of working class history. 
It was known that Frolich had written 
such a manuscript, but it was long 
assumed to have been either lost or 
destroyed by the Nazis. 

These memoirs have now been 
published in German under the title 
In the radical camp: a political 
autobiography (1890-1921). The 
publication has been prepared, 
annotated and introduced by the 
historian, Reiner Tosstorrf, and it 
proves that the anticipation and 
expectation prior to its appearance was 
more than justified. 

After all, Frolich achieved much 
more than writing a biography of 
Rosa Luxemburg, one of the greatest 
martyrs of our movement. He was bom 
in Leipzig in 1884 - at the height of 
chancellor Otto von Bismarck’s ‘anti¬ 
socialist laws’. Fleeing the Nazis he 
found exile first in France and then 
in the USA. Having returned to West 
Germany, he died in 1953. Unlike, 
for example, Eduard Bernstein, Karl 
Kautsky or Franz Mehring, Frolich did 
not enter the ranks of social democracy 
from a privileged, liberal or intellectual 
background. (He could not afford to 


go to university and had to rely on 
the Leipzig Workers’ Educational 
Association for his further education). 

He was raised by a proud and 
(relatively) well-off working class 
family, and both his parents were 
active social democrats - his mother 
less so, as more and more children 
arrived. Despite briefly being won 
over to Bernsteinism in the protracted 
revisionist debate, Frolich was 
consistently and self-consciously on 
the left of the German SPD. Having 
worked as a party journalist in several 
cities, he was in the forefront of 
struggles against both the war and 
the ‘social peace’ politics of the 
SPD majority. He went on to be a 
founding member of the Communist 
Party of Germany and participated 
in the Bavarian Soviet Republic of 
1919. Following that he helped to 
defeat the 1920 attempted putsch 
against the Weimar republic by army 
generals Kapp and Liittwitz and was 
a member of the KDP’s leadership 
during the abortive uprising, known 
as the ‘March action’. 

This is where the memoirs 
somewhat tantalisingly end, 1 although 
crammed into his recollections of these 
major events and organisations is an 
almost unique ‘first person’ perspective 
on the twists and turns of the workers’ 
movement both in Germany and 
abroad. When commissioning the 
memoirs in the 1920s, the Menshevik 
intellectual and archivist, Boris 
Nicolaevsky, made it clear to Frolich 
that he was not interested in “a 
history of the epoch” or “a political 
tract”. Frolich should rather focus on 
his impressions and recollections of 
those he encountered during his long 
career. And, given that an enduring 
Leitmotif of Frolich’s political self¬ 
understanding - for good and for ill, 
as we shall see - largely revolved 
around being “close to the masses” 
and “connected with the masses”, he 
was in many ways the ideal person for 


such a project. 

Frolich absolutely despised the 
‘bourgeois’ lifestyle enjoyed by 
many journalists and officials in the 
burgeoning SPD bureaucracy. They 
lived at the expense of the party and 
saw it as a career ladder. A gulf opened 
between the party leaders and the 
rank and file, which eventually ended 
in betrayal. Even when travelling 
around the country as a KPD leader 
he largely eschewed hotels, preferring 
to stay with - and hear from - activists 
in the localities. Given that he also held 
various leadership positions later on, I 
think the best way to describe Frolich 
after reading his memoirs would be to 
call him a leading rank-and-filer. 

Some of the political figures 
he recalls and describes were later 
murdered either in the Weimar 
republic or at the hands of the Nazis; 
some of them proceeded to become 
supporters of either Weimar or 
Nazism, and many of them have been 
historically marginalised or forgotten. 
The helpful, and extensive, glossary is 
itself testament to the sheer number of 
working class activists encountered by 
Frolich. Frolich also describes how he 
responded personally and politically 
to many figures still familiar to us 
today: including Rosa Luxemburg, 
Karl Radek, Paul Levi, Leo Jogiches, 
August Thalheimer, Grigory Zinoviev 
and Vladimir Ilych Lenin. 

Bremen left 

At the end of 1913 Frolich was 
asked to work at one of the SPD’s 
many local publications, the Bremer 
Burgerzeitung. He accepted, not 
least because the journal’s line 
corresponded more closely to his 
own views than others. Yet the 
prospect of his joining the editorial 
board triggered a factional fight, the 
bitterness of which was typical of the 
strained relations within the party at 
that time. The right and left wings 
actually had two votes each on the 


editorial board, leading them both 
to court Alfred Henke, the member 
closest to the centre around Karl 
Kautsky. Henke held the decisive 
vote ... and eventually Frolich got the 
job. He was working on the Bremer 
Burgerzeitung when the SPD’s 
parliamentary fraction voted to 
approve war credits on August 4 1914. 
Frolich details the utter confusion 
that ensued: it took some time for 
confirmation of the treacherous act 
to reach Bremen. Rumours circulated 
about the SPD deputies voting in 
favour, but were mainly dismissed as 
impossible by party activists. When 
confirmation came it was a real shock. 

Frolich was drafted into the 
army and served in various roles, 
including on the Russian front. But 
he tried every trick to get leave, so 
as to concentrate on political work. 
At times, however, he managed to 
be given administrative duties in 
the army, allowing him to carry 
out editorial work for the Bremen 
left’s journal, Arbeiterpolitik , on 
the quiet. Founded in June 1915, 
this “weekly paper for scientific 
socialism” was edited by Frolich’s 
best friend, Johann Knief, and took 
up the cudgels against the SPD’s 
capitulation to kaiser imperialism. 

Arbeiterpolitik was actually a legal 
publication and as such was even read 
by soldiers on the front line. Perhaps 
its most famous subscriber was a 
certain Switzerland-based Russian 
revolutionary by the name of VI 
Lenin. Yet its influence was marginal 
- circulation probably did not exceed 
3,000. It had a tendency to throw 
the baby out with the bathwater and 
draw syndicalist conclusions from the 
SPD’s capitulation - not least the idea 
of so-called ‘unity organisations” of 
the party and unions (Frolich concedes 
that he was wrong to entertain such 
illusions). Some like Knief even 
dismissed the Luxemburg-Liebknecht 
Spartacus League as a “leader party”. 


Frolich’s army days are fascinatingly 
recalled, especially when it comes to 
the changing relationship between 
officers and men. At the outbreak of 
the war the officers’ authority was all- 
pervading and rarely challenged - if 
at all. Frolich kept his head down and 
sought to avoid trouble as much as 
possible. However, by 1916 things has 
turned round. He tells how the supreme 
command deemed it necessary to 
introduce ‘national consciousness- 
raising’ lectures, which were followed 
by general discussion. Frolich used this 
as a wonderful opportunity to take on 
the officers in public debate and win 
support. At one point he even called 
for a revolutionary political struggle 
against the war (rather “stupidly”, he 
later admits!). 

When he was able to absolve 
himself of military duties, he also 
contributed to the struggle against war 
at an international level, attending the 
Kienthal conference of April 1916 as 
a representative of the Bremen left. 
Clearly typical of his then leftism, 
he spoke out against Luxemburg’s 
anti-war Junius pamphlet for even 
theoretically broaching the possibility 
(following Friedrich Engels’ thoughts 
in the 1890s) of a kind of Jacobin, 
revolutionary ‘national defence’. Of 
course, both Luxemburg and Frolich 
were absolutely right to attack the 
‘national defence’ excuse trotted out 
by those on the right of the workers’ 
movement to justify the policy of ‘civil 
peace’. Yet Frolich rejected any notion 
of ‘national defence’ outright and also 
said that Luxemburg’s call to agitate 
for a republic reflected her illusions 
in “bourgeois democracy” (still a 
commonplace today). 

Nevertheless, Frolich interestingly 
notes the equivocal nature of the 
Spartacus League around Luxemburg, 
Jogiches and Franz Mehring. 
Something fully on display at Kienthal. 
They were, he reports, “Definitively 
against the centrists, but by no means 
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in alliance with the Bolsheviks!” 
Of course, there were substantial 
differences between the Bremen 
left and the Spartacus League. For 
example, the Spartacus League joined 
the 1917 split which established the 
Independent Social Democrats. 
Naturally Frolich’s comrades refused. 

What makes Frolich’s account so 
interesting are the details. He tellingly 
pictures the antagonism between 
Jogiches and leading Bolsheviks on 
display at Kienthal. Frolich traces this 
back to previous controversies: not least 
the tensions in Polish social democracy 
following the Prague conference of 
Russian Social Democrats in 1912. 
Then there was the so-called ‘Radek 
affair’, which for Frolich amounted to 
a crude attempt by Jogiches to smear 
Radek by implicating him in all sorts 
of dodgy business. Frolich sides with 
Radek and is generally scathing of 
Jogiches, all the while recognising that 
the latter was one of the most talented 
revolutionaries he had ever met. 

Revolution and 
regroupment 

Frolich was jailed for anti-war 
activities but managed to get out on 
November 6 1918. On this same 
day he and his comrades agreed to 
rename the Hamburger Echo the 
Rote Fahne (Red Flag) - described 
as the “official organ of the workers’ 
and soldiers’ council”. The fervour, 
hopes and the confusion that gripped 
activists in these heady Hamburg 
days is described in some detail - not 
least those of the left syndicalist and 
later ‘national Bolshevik’, Heinrich 
Laufenberg, whose lack of sleep 
fed into his delusional aspirations to 
become the ‘president’ that Germany 
apparently now needed so desperately. 

Frolich was at the crucial meeting 
at Bush Circus in Berlin on November 
10, which elected the executive of the 
workers’ and soldiers’ councils, and 
where the SPD managed to reassert 
some control over events, using its 
organisational muscle to insist on 
‘parity’ between the SPD and USPD. 
The SDP also urged the USDP to re¬ 
cement workers’ unity. Frolich insists 
that he was correct to speak against this 
ploy. The contradictions between the 
left and right were simply too great and 
approaches towards practical tasks too 
divergent. They obviously were. But 
was it advisable to speak against unity 
per sel Some of his closest comrades 
later told him that it was not. 

However, as the early revolutionary 
days played out, the question of unity 
became ever more prominent. Frolich 
was present at the founding congress 
of the Communist Party of Germany, 
the KPD, which saw Frolich’s Bremen 
left come together with the Spartacus 
League, despite some remaining 
animosity on both sides. One of the 
controversies at the founding congress 
was taking part in the elections to the 
new national assembly in January 1919 
(another was joining the official trade 
unions - successfully kicked into touch 
by the organisers). 

The main speaker on the question of 
elections was Paul Levi, an extremely 
gifted lawyer, who, in Frolich’s view, 
nonetheless possessed a certain 
“aristocratic” attitude towards party 
organisation and his fellow comrades, 
treating them more like “secretaries 
in his Frankfurt lawyer’s office” 
than comrades. Anyway, Frolich is 
convinced that Levi did not actually 
agree with the position he represented 
on the national assembly elections. 
Meaning his speech lacked conviction. 2 
Frolich contextualises Luxemburg’s 
comments on the “liquidation” of the 
trade unions, highlighting the utterly 
compromised role that they had played 
in the revolution and recalling that 
many of his comrades expected the 
unions to be simply pushed aside by the 
burgeoning factory council movement 
and so on. Once again, a clear error: 
trade union membership was to almost 


quadruple in the following year or so. 

Frolich is ready to admit this - and to 
highlight the lack of political education 
of many in the movement. When it came 
to the question of electoral tactics, next 
to nobody had a real understanding of 
the Bolsheviks’ tactics (the struggle 
against ‘Oztovism’, etc). They were 
all convinced that Germany in 1919 
was some kind of “Kerensky period”, 
which would soon come to an end. It 
is perhaps here that we can see how 
his insistence on being constantly 
close to the masses - arguably one 
of his greatest merits - fed into one 
of the bigger weaknesses of the early 
KDP: a tendency to overestimate both 
the party’s strength and the objective 
situation. Thus its failure, on occasion, 
to draw sharp lines against the 
movement of the masses, and therefore 
the inability to counter illusions in 
the ‘uninterrupted progress’ of the 
revolution. The KDP did not know 
how to organise principled retreats. 
This came out in the argument between 
Frolich and Lenin at the Comintern’s 
Third Congress, which he recounts in 
some detail. 

The source of the dispute lay 
in the ‘March action’ of 1921 - a 
botched uprising, which saw KPD 
members killed and jailed, and the 
party marginalised. It had misjudged 
the mood of the masses and had 
responded to a state provocation by 
falling into the adventurist, putschist 
methods of those like the influential 
anarchist, Max Holz (who, Frolich 
says, always promised to be bound 
by collective decisions, but then 
just went off and did his own thing). 
This, argues Frolich, made the KPD 
itself appear responsible for the grave 
situation in the minds of the masses, 
whereas in fact the state had provoked 
it. Frolich flatly rejected putschist 
methods, but recognises that at this 
point he had fallen under the sway of 
“Blanquist” ideas (p273). He thought 
that “action” alone could move the 
masses further and further towards 
the final goal. One particular nadir 
was the use of unemployed KPD 
supporters to physically intimidate 
workers in the factories into coming 
out on strike. 

Theory of the 
offensive 

Frolich explains the March action with 
reference to “objective political events” 
and “psychology” (p260). Not only had 
there been a tendency to overestimate 
the strength and influence of the party, 
but the party had committed the error of 
thinking that, since it had merged with 
substantial forces from the Independent 
Social Democrats (‘the USPD left’) 
in Halle in October 1920, it believed 
that its influence had grown much 
more than it actually had. In addition, 
since Halle the former USPD leaders 
had been rather keen on proving their 
revolutionary credentials. In such 
an environment, all were agreed not 
just on the need for propaganda for 
workers’ councils, but action to set 
them up: once again, Frolich includes 
Levi here - somebody who later 
described the March action as the 
“greatest Bakuninist putsch in history”. 

Unsurprisingly, the March action 
itself and the factors underlying it have 
been the source of much disagreement 
between historians. Was “the theory of 
the offensive” which gave rise to such 
folly inspired and incited by a Russian 
Soviet republic in crisis - a desperate 
attempt to ‘hold on’ following the 
Kronstadt rebellion? Karl Radek’s 
famous letter to German communists 
calling for help of any kind would imply 
so. Yet what was the exact role of the 
Comintern leadership in developing 
the ‘theory of the offensive’ behind the 
March action and enforcing it, not least 
by sending the Hungarian communist 
and known adventurist, Bela Kun, to 
work in the German party itself? 

Frolich offers a perspective on all 
of this which may serve to challenge 


much that has been written on the 
subject. He goes out of his way to show 
that the March action, in the form that 
it assumed, was not initiated by the 
Soviet republic or Comintern: the KPD 
leadership alone was responsible. He 
also describes how those like Zinoviev 
and Bukharin who assigned Bela Kun 
to the German leadership were fully 
aware of his weaknesses, but hoped 
that “German deliberation” would 
keep him in check. As such Frolich 
implies that it was not a deliberately 
factional move to use Kun as some kind 
of enforcer to get a change of direction 
in Germany. For Frolich, at that point 
the Russian party was simply in no 
position to “impose” on their German 
comrades. He nonetheless admits that 
“German deliberation” was largely 
lacking: Kun’s outlooks and theories 
rapidly caught on in the KPD leadership 

- particularly with August Thalheimer. 

He then deals with the fate of the 
“theory of the offensive” at Comintern’s 
Third Congress. Frolich and other KPD 
leaders had gone to Moscow believing 
that they were on the right track 
despite the defeat of the March action. 
However, Lenin, in particular, was very 
worried. Following Frolich’s extensive, 
warts-and-all verbal report of what had 
happened in March, he was handed a 
private note from Radek which ran 
along the lines of: ‘Why did you speak 
so openly and critically? Everything 
depends on winning Lenin over! ’ 

Lenin tried to convince Frolich 

- unsuccessfully at the time - that it 
is not always advisable to attack, no 
matter what the circumstances are. In 
short the March action was mistaken. 
It seems clear to me that the kind 
of tactical retreat conducted by the 
Bolsheviks following the July days in 
1917 would certainly have served as a 
lesson to the German communists, both 
in early 1919 and in March 1921. What 
emerged from the Comintern was a kind 
of “compromise” - the March action 
was criticised, but still described as a 
“heroic struggle”. It is at this critical 
juncture that the memoirs break off. 

In his review Reiner Tosstorff 
correctly notes that “not even the 
most meticulous historical work can 
reproduce personal experiences, as 
these memoirs do”. This is without 
doubt the enduring strength of the 
volume. 

On the other hand, he also notes that 
the veracity of such memoirs “should 
not always be trusted” - especially 
when they are composed by somebody 


A few days ago some close 
Weekly Worker supporters 
came up with an idea to raise 
some much-needed cash for their 
favourite paper - a World Cup 
sweepstake. With 32 countries 
participating in the finals, it was 
just a question of getting their 
mates to sign up at £10 a throw to 
see who would draw the winning 
team. A nice £320 for the Weekly 
Worker - easy! 

Well, within a few hours, £90 
had already been received - only 
another £230 to collect before the 
tournament gets going then - it’s 
less than a day to go, as I write this. 
By the time you read it the first 
match could already be underway, 
so I hope they come up with the 
goods quickly. Watch this space 
next week to see if enough arms 
were twisted. 

Mind you, our regular donors 
are still doing the necessary. Last 
week £80 came in from standing 
orders - thanks to RK (£10), DV 
(£20), ST (£15), GD (£25) and 
SM (£10). Then there was another 


whose sincerity and seriousness shines 
through on almost every page. This is 
particularly true when we think about 
Frolich’s relationship with the likes 
of Thalheimer, Levi and Jogiches. All 
were comrades of his, but sparks often 
flew between them. 

Nonetheless, Tosttorff argues with 
good reason that Frolich “had no reason 
to prettify” his life, in that, “for all the 
necessary changes” he had to make, his 
development had actually been fairly 
straightforward. On the one hand, this 
is undoubtedly true: there is a marked 
‘leftist’ consistency in his entire career - 
a red thread that leads from his Leipzig 
days right through to the clash with 
Lenin (that he was later expelled from 
the KPD for “rightism” says more about 
the madness of ‘social fascism’ than it 
does about Frolich). 

Although Frolich is more than 
willing to admit that he was wrong on 
several occasions (his idea of a unity 
of party and union or aspects of his 
‘Blanquist’ ideas in March 1921 are 
just two examples of this), he largely 
avoids setting out his “radical camp” 
alternative to the various errors to which 
he confesses. This limitation might well 
flow from the nature of the project itself, 
as agreed with Nicolaevsky, and, as far 
as I can see, is the only real drawback in 
an otherwise fascinating read. 

It is undeniable that the publication 
of these so nearly forgotten memoirs 
represents a major service to our 
movement. Readers of German should 
definitely get hold of it. Hopefully 
in time the text will be translated 
into English, making it available to a 
much wider audience. The questions it 
poses need to become the property of 
the whole left, not just historians and 
specialists • 

Ben Lewis 

ben. lewis@weeklywo rker.org. u k 

Notes 

1. Thus we do not get an impression of some 
of his later activity as a member of the KPD 
leadership until 1924 - not least his assessment of 
the so-called ‘German October’ of 1923. He was 
later expelled from the party in 1928, whereupon 
he became an influential figure in the Communist 
Party (opposition) split and then in the Socialist 
Workers Party of Germany, which was founded in 
1931 and mainly based on a large split from the 
SPD. It is well known for including in its ranks 
the later SPD German president, Willy Brandt. 
Tosstdorrff’s overview of Frolich’s life usefully 
goes into these lesser known events in more detail. 
2.1 nonetheless think that the speech is a pretty 
good one. It is translated by David Fembach in D 
Fembach (ed) In the steps of Rosa Luxemburg: 
selected writings of Paul Levi Leiden 2011, pp35-43. 


£20 from a comrade who likes to 
contribute on a regular basis, NW, 
who prefers to use our PayPal 
facility (he was one of 9,332 on the 
Weekly Worker website last week, 
by the way). 

Finally there were two cheques 
in the post - a brilliant £50 from 
CD and £20 from WA. All in all, 
that’s £270 to be added to our June 
fighting fund, taking the total so far 
to £531. But we need £1,500 by the 
end of the month, so we’re a bit 
behind where we need to be, with 
more than a third of June gone. 

If you’d like to contribute, why 
not follow the example of those 
who are playing the sweepstake 
and transfer your donation 
directly to our account? The 
account number is 00744310 and 
the sort code is 30-99-64. Even 
if you hate football you can still 
support your paper! 

Robbie Rix 
Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


Fighting fund 

Arms twisted 


What we 
fight for 

■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

■ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many so- 
called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate 
according to the principles of 
democratic centralism. Through 
ongoing debate we seek to achieve 
unity in action and a common 
world outlook. As long as they 
support agreed actions, members 
should have the right to speak 
openly and form temporary or 
permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all 
imperialist wars and occupations 
but constantly strive to bring 
to the fore the fundamental 
question - ending war is bound 
up with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are 
internationalists. Everywhere 
we strive for the closest unity and 
agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, ‘One state, one party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, 
a Communist International, 
the struggle against capital is 
weakened and lacks coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to 
and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism 
is synonymous with war, 
pollution, exploitation and crisis. 
As a global system capitalism 
can only be superseded globally. 

■ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed 
into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions 
of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and 
chauvinism, and the struggle for 
peace and ecological sustainability 
are just as much working class 
questions as pay, trade union rights 
and demands for high-quality 
health, housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It 
is the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic 
or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, 
it turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition 
to communism - a system 
which knows neither wars, 
exploitation, money, classes, 
states nor nations. Communism 
is general freedom and the real 
beginning of human history. 
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Fifa's gifts 
of dubious 
value lead to 
repression 


Stealing back the game 

As the World Cup begins in earnest, Harley Filben examines the tense political background 


F ootball has been a very political 
sport in Brazil: at times, it has 
been a focal point for nation¬ 
building and state prestige; at others, 
for democratic resistance to military 
rule. The appointment of managers 
to the national team has been loaded 
with political significance. And the 
2014 World Cup is probably even more 
political for Brazil than it usually is for 
the host country. 

By the time Brazil gained 
independence from Portugal in 1825, 
the latter was already almost defunct 
as a first-rank world power. It had 
been reduced to a dependency of 
the British empire, a sort of imperial 
sub-contractor and, as Spanish and 
Portuguese colonies in Latin America 
separated themselves off from their 
Iberian masters, they immediately 
found themselves falling under British 
influence - a pattern of semi-colonial 
dependence that has, since World War 
II, become very familiar to us. 

British influence manifested itself, 
naturally, not only through global 
political alignment, but also through 
far more important matters - British 
expatriates brought with them their 
football. The Brazilian elite identified 
itself as white and European, unlike 
the masses. Football, at that time, 
was still heavily associated with the 
English public school system: an 
interregnum between its origins as a 
peasant sport and later existence as a 
mass, popular phenomenon. 

Apocryphally, the Duke of 
Wellington is supposed to have said 
that the battle of Waterloo was won on 
the playing fields of Eton; English sport 
in this form was admired by those with 
an attachment to aristocratic elitism, 
including also Pierre de Coubertin, 
founder of the modern Olympics. 
As an ex-colony with aspirations to 
greatness, Brazil’s metropolitan elites 
took to football very rapidly. 

Rapidly, as well, it spread out to 
wider society. The first football clubs 
in Brazil had been founded in the 
1890s; by 1910, Sao Paulo railway 
workers founded Corinthians FC, 
named after a London club touring 
the country. By the end of the 1930s, 
Brazil was fielding a national team, 
and its players became famous for a 
then-unique style of play, characterised 
by great individual showmanship. The 
‘European’ elite lost its monopoly for 
good; Brazilian football was described 
by the sociologist, Gilberto Freyre, as 
a febrile mix of the European, African 
and South American cultures - a perfect 
expression of the “mulatto nation”. 
And football’s symbolic importance 
has translated into the most World Cup 
trophies - five - won by any country. 

Backlash 

Today, things are looking less rosy 
for Brazilian football. Its authorities 
have been hit repeatedly since the turn 
of the new millennium by corruption 
scandals, and have been blighted by 
cronyism. The successful bid to host 
the World Cup was supposed, again, to 
be a grand exercise in nation-building 
- just as the post-war era saw football 
incorporated into Brazilian civic 
republicanism, with the hosting of the 



Luiz Inacio Lula da Silva 


1950 World Cup and the construction 
of the grand Estadio do Maracana in 
Rio de Janeiro; and the era of military 
dictatorship saw junior army officers 
dispatched to manage teams; so this 
year’s tournament was supposed to tell 
the Brazilians a story about their new 
strength. This tournament was to put 
the B in Brics - and burnish the legacy 
of Luis Inacio Lula da Silva, two- 
term president for the socialist turned 
social-liberal Workers Party. 

Up to now, however, the gambit 
has certainly backfired on Lula’s 
successor, Dilma Rousseff. Last 
year, Brazil’s cities erupted into mass 
protests; what started as a minor 
dispute over bus fare hikes ended in 
protestors being tear-gassed, while the 
simmering resentment resulting from 
Brazil’s infrastructural decay boiled 
over. Football, once again, got sucked 
into the vortex - Brazil has spent a 
staggering $11 billion on the World 
Cup, more than any host in history. To 
pay for that, the popular classes have 
inevitably suffered. Protestors gave 
Freyre’s “mulatto nation” an ironic 
twist: they complained of paying 
European taxes for African public 
services. 

Like most spontaneous outbursts of 
public anger, the protests met with a lot 
of repression and a few concessions, 
but fizzled out quickly. Yet anger 
has not gone away completely. As I 
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write, Sao Paulo metro workers are 
threatening a strike in the opening 
days of the tournament, and protests 
numbering 10,000 or so - obviously, 
smaller than last year, but hardly 
insubstantial - are taking place (and, 
naturally, being met with tear gas). 

How far into the tournament this 
will last is doubtful - we remember the 
London Olympics, which saw plenty of 
grumbling at the lavish expense swept 
away by £25 million worth of opening 
ceremony. (Readers have the better of 
me on this score - by the time this 
paper appears, the opening game of the 
tournament, pitting the hosts against 
Croatia, will likely be in progress.) 
Underperformance of the national 
team, however, has frequently been 
the subject of national soul-searching 
rather more intense than the bitter 
griping beloved of the English sporting 
press. With underlying social tensions 
clearly still present - and disturbances 
in the vast shanty towns - it is not hard 
to imagine things getting ugly. 

Boring 

And the Brazilian definition of 
underperformance is exacting, to say 
the least - even victory in 1994 was 
tainted by the boring, defensive style 
of play that won it, on penalties at the 
end of an excruciating 0-0 draw. Sad 
to say, that tournament was something 
of a taster of things to come. The 
flamboyant genius of classic Brazilian 
football has been supplanted, in the 
current era, with the Spanish tiki- 
taka approach - chain up short passes 
in midfield, tiring out the opposition 
defence, until they can be drawn out 
of formation long enough to strike. 
Lesser teams typically play very 
defensively, putting 10 men behind 
the ball and hoping for a lucky break 
on the counterattack. 

From the spectator’s point of view, 
this is - at best - a mixed bag. Some 
teams playing the Spanish style can, 
in their own way, be great to watch; 
albeit it is a kind of admiration of the 
rigorous discipline and organisation 
necessary to make it work rather than 


the ecstasy of a grand spectacle - 
something like the odd beauty of Oscar 
Niemeyer’s Brasilia. Often, however, 
a great team like reigning champions 
Spain face the stodgy conservatism 
of an international minnow without 
significant success; such games 
approach the teasing caricature 
presented in The Simpsons , where the 
sight of three midfielders aimlessly 
passing the ball around bores the crowd 
to the point of rioting. National football 
teams consider themselves too big to 
fail; thus international tournaments are 
becoming more boring. 

The World Cup protests are a sharp 
expression, most of all, of the highly 
unequal nature of Brazilian society, 
and the unevenness of its development. 
They are also an index, however, of 
some of the shine coming off the 
beautiful game. In England, the top 
flight has come to be an ugly reminder 
of the position of this country in the 
global order: the perfect place to 
launder your ill-gotten gains, provided 
those gains are sufficiently spectacular. 
As people gripe about the obvious 
inadequacy of the national team, in 
the subtext is the complaint that the 
Premier League in particular is now a 
toy box for capricious oligarchs; that 
gate prices have put game attendance 
largely in the hands of Roy Keane’s 
prawn sandwich brigade. 

Likewise, consistent efforts to get 
more money into Brazilian football 
have come at a cost. Having been 
seized from the elites in the first half of 
the last century, the game has come not 
exactly full circle, but has landed in the 
laps of the new middle class that arose 
from the country’s recent ascendancy 
as a major ‘emerging market’. 

Moneyball 

The flood of vast quantities of cash 
into the game - very unevenly, like 
everything else in capitalist society - 
has the effect of deforming the game 
from top to bottom. As Fifa, the sport’s 
ruling body, brings the circus to Brazil, 
so inevitably is it hit with a fresh 
round of corruption scandals, this 


time against Mohamed bin Hammam, 
Fifa’s Qatari representative. It is 
alleged by The Sunday Times (June 
7) that Hammam spent millions of 
dollars in bribes to ensure the success 
of the tiny Gulf state’s bid to host the 
tournament in 2022 - he even offered 
a lucrative natural gas pipeline to 
Thailand as a quid pro quo. 

The imbroglio has drawn concerned 
press releases from major sponsors of 
the Qatar tournament, like Sony and 
Visa, and a bizarre broadside from the 
oafish Fifa president, Sepp Blatter, 
calling the investigations “racist” (we 
fear he is even looser in his usage of 
the term than the Socialist Workers 
Party). Fifa corruption is one of those 
things that ‘everyone knows’ about, 
of course, but is rarely pursued with 
any energy. The wounded national 
pride of the English probably spurs 
on The Sunday Times - after all, Qatar 
got 2022 the same year that the two 
Davids, Cameron and Beckham, were 
spumed in the bid for the 2018 World 
Cup, which in the end went to Russia. 

Fifa remains somehow untouchable, 
however: it behaves like a kind of 
jealous god, demanding tribute ($11 
billion!) in return for bestowing gifts 
of dubious value. In Brazil, that is all 
too clear. The necessary sacrifices 
include much of the basic requirements 
for life in a modem country, so that 
sufficiently glittering stadia might be 
constmcted. Close to a billion dollars 
has been spent, moreover, on security; 
if you have chosen to serve Fifa rather 
than the masses, the latter can only be 
met with repression when they get 
uppity. 

Behind the glamour and drama of 
the World Cup (not to mention the 
Olympics), there lurks the need to 
control everything - to turn Brazil, for 
a moment and within striking distance 
of the games, into a small police state. 
If you want a picture of contemporary 
football, you might be tempted to pick 
a portrait of Lionel Messi at his best. 
But perhaps a better image would be 
the armoured body and blank visor of 
a Brazilian riot cop • 
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